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YHE DEATH OF THE DUKE OF CLARENCE. becoming, or has become, a pure form, and is on its way to 
extinction. No such danger menaces the monarchy of this 
HE sudden and premature death of the Duke of|country. Therefore there is profound and unaffected sym- 
CLARENCE would have aroused general emotion at any | pathy felt for Her Magesry, for the parents and family of 
time. Coming as it has so shortly before the date fixed|the Duke of CLarence, and for the Lady who, as we all 
for his marriage, the misfortune has been particularly im-| hoped, would one day be our queen. 
pressive. The brief course of his illness and its character 
have both served to make the fatal termination more shock- 
ing. A week ago it was not known that the DuxKe was ill, 
and until Wednesday evening there was no expectation 
that his fever would be even serious. It is commonly re- 
ported that the Duke was not strong; but the disease 
from which he suffered is one which a young man is Monday morning that the Duke of 
supposed to be able to throw off. The hopes which were | CLARENCE had been attacked by the common 
entertained have unhappily proved to be unfounded. The | foe of mankind at the moment, and that influenza was 
news has therefore been received with more than the feeling | complicated by pneumonia. This complication is always a 
which would in any case have been stirred by the death of| very serious one, and on Tuesday night and during Wednes- 
one who was born to be the Sovereign of this country. All day the critical condition of the patient drew the attention 
the circumstances appeal to simple and universal emotions. | and fixed the sympathy, not merely of all England, but of 
The country, which was preparing only a few days ago to a considerable part of Europe. We deal above with the 
make its gifts, and express its good wishes, on the occasion confirmation of the worst fears on Thursday morning ; and 
of the Duke of CLarence’s wedding, has now only to| we need only add here that probably at no time since the 
exhibit its sympathy with his family, and with the lady to | death of the Princess Cuartortre has national grief been so 
whem he was betrothed. The privacy of a Royal family is as | universal and so unaffected. The reflection of this feeling 
‘sacred as that of any of its subjects, but within bounds, | abroad appears also to have been of extraordinary strength 
which good taste and good feeling can fix without difficulty, | and vividness. 
it is permissible in all of us to express sympathy which can be | . Events in connexion with the death of the 
absolutely sincere without being ostentatious or obtrusive. It PR 5h late Khedive, who was buried yesterday week, 
has not been our custom to speak of the reigning family as the | moved smoothly. The Suntan, with the good 
“ House of England,” but this French phrase, in which there | faith which has always characterized him, and much to the 
is something both proud and kindly, might have been natu-| regret of the French newspapers, at once acknowledged 
ralized among us with better warrant than some others which | Prince ABBas in the terms of the Firman, and the Prince 
have made good their footing. The joys and the sorrows of | himself left Vienna for Egypt vid Trieste and Brindisi this 
Her Magsesty’s family are in an honourable sense those of | day week. Sir Clare Forp, a well-known and well-tried 


CHRONICLE. 


The Duke of VERYBODY was grieved to hear on 
Clarence, 


‘her subjects. Ifthe general interest has sometimes taken | diplomatist, is to follow Sir Wiiu1AmM Wuire, who, as a 


forms which were ridiculous, and sometimes been shown in| French newspaper has said, in words memorably representa- 
ways which were unworthy, these were the errors of a few | tive of the silly brutality and ignorance only possible to the 
who were not the less insignificant because they were noisy.| lower kind of journalist, was “ struck down in a perfidious 
The overwhelming majority of the people of this country |“ mission to Berlin to increase English power.” Very 
has always felt as it should feel towards the family of its| gloomy reports have been received of the effects of the 
Sovereign. At times when it has had no occasion to speak, famine in Russia, and of the feeling existing between 
“the little, shrivelled, meagre, hopping, though loud and | the peasantry and other classes. Alas! this was the 
“ troublesome, insects of an hour” who affect a disloyalty country where the peasantry were “rooted in the soil ” 


which is equally safe and contemptible have made them-| but a few short years ago, and rooting in the soil is, 


selves heard. But when there was occasion for an expres-|we know, all that a peasantry wants. On Monday, it 
sion of the real sentiments of the country, it has been given | appeared that, on the veracious authority of an Arab sheik 
with an emphasis which effectually drowned the “ importu-| who is on the staff of the Figaro, we had not only 
“ nate chink” of the vermin. This is such an occasion, and | got up the Alexandrian riots, and won Tel-el-Kebir | by 
the expression has not been wanting. ‘To the vast majority | bribery, but poisoned Tewrik. The Hunza-Nagar district 
of the inhabitants of Her Masgsty’s kingdoms the Duke of | was described as settling down, but the famine prospects in 
CLARENCE was necessarily little more thana name. The | India proper were bad. Per contra, things were looking up 
conditions of modern life in all countries, and more espe-| in Burmah. Sir Clare Forp’s appointment to Constan- 
cially in those which are constitutionally governed, do|tinople was definitely announced on Monday, and by it a 
not permit the younger princes of a reigning family to danger has been in any case escaped. A reported 
play an active part. They can only be known as kindly | Anarchist outbreak at Xeres is perhaps justly to be dis- 
and courteous gentlemen. The Duke of CLARENCE was so missed as merely one of the inarticulate political mutter- 
known always, and when of late he was able to establish|ings so common in Spain. The communication of 
what may be called more personal relations with those who| General Pereira, the Chilian Foreign Minister, to Mr. 
hoped to be his subjects, his words and his bearing were| BLarne, in the Baltimore matter, was published, and ap- 
alike becoming. For that reason there is the greater vivid-| peared to be very correct. The French Government has 
ness in the sorrow which is felt throughout the country.) asked the Chatham and Dover Company for a thousand 


“!his sorrow is no idle or affected thing. It is wholly un-} pounds, as a penalty for the daches of the French Govern- 


necessary to have recourse to the “ consecrated lies” which|ment in not providing a proper harbour at Calais. 
usage allows on occasions of public loss. It is true, in the|The Quebec Government is not “ going to it with a dead 
strictest sense, that any sorrow which falls upon the QuEEN | “ hand,” as the language of its chief members has it. Not 


or the Princess or WALEs is felt as a personal grief by the 
nation. The conviction that the good and bad fortunes of 
the Royal House concern all subjects has in it nothing 
absurd or unworthy, but is, on the contrary, of the very 
essence of loyalty. Where it does not exist a monarchy is 


only has a Royal Commission been gazetted for full 
inquiry into the boodling scandals, but it is said that the 
Government intends to bring an action against Mr. Pacaup 
for heavy sums of money. Very dismal arid disconsolate 
accounts of the famine in Russia were published early in 
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the week, it being said that the well-known form of fever 
called hunger typhus is rife. News arrived of no very 
distinct character about the previously reported disturbances 
at Tangier and in the Straits Settlements, as well as re- 
ports of fresh outbreaks in Yemen, and of a military 
revolt in Buenos Ayres. There was much gossip in 
the middle of the week about the apparent mismanage- 
ment of the late Khedive’s case by his doctors, and about 
the reasons for the Suiran’s prompt recognition of Prince 
ABBAS. The Harrisonites in America were endeavour- 
ing to poke their eagle into a rage with Chili. The 
refusal of the Indian Government to prolong the Goa 
Treaty is absolutely non-political, but it may breed further 
ill-feeling in Portugal. Fécamp Abbey, which, accord- 
ing to the new style, had become a liqueur manufactory, 
was burnt down on ‘Tuesday. The abbey was a fine 
abbey and an old, and “ Benedictine” is too sweet for 
correct tastes; therefore, the game was emphatically not 
worth the candle. A very curious story was told to the 
effect that the German Emperor, who seems to have got 
the divinity which (for not quite two centuries as kings and 
not quite twenty years as emperors) has hedged his family 
rather in his head, has been personally administering the 
oath of allegiance to the Archbishop of Posey, and hoping 
that that saintly man would “ nourish a spirit of reverence 
“and faithfulness” towards him, Wixu1am II. On 
Thursday morning the situation at Tangier was reported as 
very serious; but the European ships of war were lying 
close in, prepared to land their crews at once in case the 
rebels got the better of the garrison. It leaked out that 
in German East Africa something like another disaster had 
been experienced by the troops. Any Schadenfreude at 
such things would be as silly as it would be discreditable, 
but it is certain that the Germans have not yet quite found 
the way to manage the possessions they got with such ease. 
The rebellion in Yemen was worse, and terrible news 
came from Chili. Three bad characters had thrown stones, 
without hitting anybody, at an American boat, and every Star 
and every Stripé was flickering and quivering with patriotic 
indignation. A Russian famine fund has at last been 
started in England, and deserves support, though we suspect 
that there will be considerable difficulties in getting the 
funds properly administered on the other side. On 
Thursday dimly, and on Friday more minutely, but still 
not in full detail, news arrived of a check to Consul 
JoHNSTON’s operations against the Nyassa slave-raiders. As 
far as could be made out, the affair was rather a succession 
of mishaps than a defeat of any kind; but the loss of officers 
was relatively very heavy, and in the circumstances the 
disaster is almost certain to breed further trouble. It may 
console the Germans a little, but need not discourage us. 
At the same time, the experience even of Gorpon in his 
earlier Soudan days is something of a warning as to the 
results, in the long run, of “crusading” too freely. The 
Portuguese Ministry has resigned over what is called the 
Railway scandal. 


On Monday the Dublin Corporation decided 

Ireland. not to present a congratulatory address on the 
occasion of the Duke of CLARENCE’s marriage. 

This would of itself have been like the great and gracious 
ways of the body; but to be thoroughly true to them it 
gave its reasons. The Corporation, it seems, regarded the 
marriage—which now, alas! can never take place—with 
sincere good will; but it would not say so, because it did 
not like the present form of Irish government. It can 
have been seldom that any body has written itself down 
a silly and ill-mannered child in this fashion ; for the sub- 
stance, and almost the exact form of the very words just 
given, was carried in a formal amendment. And it may 
not be irrelevant to add that silly and ill-mannered children 


‘are not the most promising subjects for “autonomy.” At 


the (Anti-Parnellite) National Federation this week in 
Dublin, a nice distinction was drawn between the explosions 
at the National Press office and at the Castle. Nobody 
was hurt at either ; but at the former, you see, several good 
Anti-Parnellite compositors might have been damaged, and 
at the latter only a few worthless officials. Yet, O tempora s 
O mores! more fuss was made about the second tha:’ about 
the first! Let us have Home Rule at once. 


Speechmaking has become tolerably lively again, 

Speeches. though no address of very special mark was 
delivered at the end of last week or the begin- 

ning of this. Mr. Marrnews, Mr. Cuapiix, Mr. Forwoop, 
and others addressed their constituents on Tuesday, and 


the Home Secretary did so again on Wednesday. The 
Duke of Areyit addressed the Scottish Laymen’s League, 
on the character and position of the Kirk, on Wednesday 
evening. 
The most remarkable case of the week occurred 
The Law in the Divorce Court on Thursday, the plea of 
* insanity being set up in bar of a decree; that 
is to say, the acts being practically admitted, but irrespon- 
sibility at the time urged. Sir Cuartes Burr did not allow 
this evidently rather dangerous plea; but the matter would 
be worth decision by a final Court. 


On Monday, fog, coroners’ courts, cross-ex- 
Correspondence. amination, Biblical criticism, and the rest 
gloried and drank deep of ink as_ before. 
The members of the London County Council were loud 
in accusation or defence of its conduct on Tuesday. A 
Mr. Harman Kepsre put, with rather unnecessary rough- 
ness and partisanship, some home truths about the Newman 
memorial. Mr. Hopwoop was allowed much space for his: 
little plan of mild sentences, to which we ourselves recently 
did full justice, and a second wonderful person quoted Dean 
STANLEY as an authority about the cope and mitre question. 
Such quotations always fill us with deep and abiding wonder. 
To what class of churchmen, in the proper sense of the word, 
do the quoters think that the sometime Dean’s is a name to 
conjure with !——On Wednesday morning Mr. BramweLi 
Booru was allowed to insert in the Times a long letter of 
characteristic effrontery in defence of his holy rowdies who- 
are making a pandemonium of Eastbourne, and are connived 
at by dishonest politicians on both sides because (as other 
defenders say with kindred, but franker, impudence) the 
Salvationist vote counts in every constituency. How sweet 
a satire on extensions of the franchise lies in that very phrase 
“ Salvationist vote”! Dr. Ince has taken up the protest 
against a Newman statue, but based it rather feebly on the 
neighbourhood of “the Martyrs.” If you come to that, 
perhaps the Cardinal might take that neighbourhood as an 
insult, too; and, what is more, the newly-admitted Roman 
Catholics may plead a hurt conscience every time they go 
up St. Giles’s. And on the price of tea and buns at 
Folkestone were there great searchings of heart. On 
Thursday morning all was peace about the County Council. 
From far Parthenopean shores Sir Toomas Farrer, am 
authority of equal competence and impartiality, interposed 
with a Quos ego! Mr. BrupENELL CarTER, it seems, is. 
“a bitter partisan” and a “political tirade” -writer; the 
Moderates, though smaller in numbers and less noisy, are 
much wickeder than the Progressists. So this undoubting 
Tuomas, and the cause is finished. But the great Mr. 
Cuares Harrison does not think so, and yesterday poured 
forth columns on the subject.——On the same morning 
a very delightful person with the tremendous signature 
of “ A Beneficed English Clergyman of Twenty-five Years’ 
“ Standing (M.A. Camb.) and F.R.A.S.” was the cham- 
pion contributor to the Biblical-criticism debate, and 
assured the world that “no power on earth should 
“make him believe certain things.” Somewhat about 
the beginning of the B.E.C.O.T.Y.S.M.A.C.A.F.R.A.S.’s 
“standing” the late Mr. Miz, in a similar vein, 
uttered the famous declaration that, if any power could 
send him to a certain place for not believing certain 
things, to that place he would go. It was ruthlessly 
pointed out to Mr. Mixz that in that case his consent, 
though magnanimous, would be somewhat immaterial ; anc 
a not wholly dissimilar retort seems in place now. We 
have often laughed at Mr. Pace Hopps; it is all the more 
pleasure to acknowledge his very creditable protest in the 
Daily News of Thursday against the now common attempt 
of Nonconformists to prevent the consecration of cemeteries. 
At the time of the Burials Bill disputes this very conduct 
was foreseen by those who know that the cry for religious. 
equality means the desire for irreligious persecution ; but 
Mr. Hoprps, at any rate, has cleared himself of reproach. 


Last week an Anarchical conspiracy was sai 
Miscellaneous, to have been discovered in England. We 

hope Anarchical conspirators are rare with us; 
but if they multiply unduly, there is plenty of wood in 
England to build their gallows, and plenty of hemp in Riga 
and elsewhere to rig it up, thank Heaven !—— Much noise 
was made about the sanitary condition of Wellington 
College at the end of last week. The Metropolitan 
Asylums Board has, with a bad grace, awarded Dr. CoLLir 
the pension (a magnificent two hundred a year) te which 
he was entitled. The Salvationists and Wesleyans, as they 
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used to say in the old days, “engaged in the Circelike 
“ operation of making beasts of themselves ” at Eastbourne 
on Sunday, as usual—the case seems to resemble that famous 
one in which the King of Scots said “ Boil him.” The 
Duke of Dervonsuire was, according to the custom of the 
University, inaugurated by the academical authorities, in 
his own house in Piccadilly, on Tuesday, as Chancellor. — 
Lord Rosrsery has formally announced his intention of 
not again standing for the London County Council. 
There was a tremendous fire at the Leeds railway station 
on Wednesday, arising from the storage of combustibles in 
on cea underneath it—a proceeding, to say the least, 
rash, 


The Dowager Lady Sanpuurst was of some 
Obituary. note among political women; General Marcu 
one of the oldest and most distinguished 
officers of Marines; Dr. Bernays a chemist of great note. 
The ex-Bishop of Worcester, Dr. Purporr, was a 
prelate of the old school, not in all things to the taste of all 
Churehmen, but perhaps a safer shepherd than some others. 
It was something of a coincidence that the Bishop had been 
Senior Wrangler when the late Duke of DevonsuirEe was 
second. They reversed the order in what a great English 
poet whimsically, but rather agreeably, calls “ the last pro- 
“ motion of the blest.” Colonel GeorcEe Vinurers had 
served in Afghanistan and Africa with credit. Mr. 
Freevine, Sub-Warden of Merton College, though not an 
old man, was one of what is now quite the elder generation 
of resident dons at Oxford, and in every respect one of 
the best representatives of his class. M. Gustave Des- 
NOIRESTERRES had devoted the greater part of a rather long 
life to the study of Vourarre, and probably knew more 
about him than any one knew before he himself finished 
his labours, or than, even with the help of those labours, 
any one except, perhaps, M. Grorces Bencrsco, knows 
about that very voluminous patriarch now. ——Mr. Gixynetr 
was the grandfather of all such as own circuses, and an 
honest artist in his way. Admiral Mackenzte, Harbour- 
master at Holyhead, was a sailor of long and distinguished 
service. The Bishop of Down, Lord Cuartemont, Lord 
Ditton, and many others swelled the list on Wednesday 
morning. M. QuaTREFAGES was one of the oldest and 
greatest naturalists of Europe. He held the opinions of 
yesterday (and very probably of to-morrow) on some of the 
<lisputed questions of the higher zoology, and supported 
them with immense knowledge and great ingenuity. 
With the death of Cardinal Manyine we deal elsewhere. 
On the same day the upper hierarchy of the Roman 
Church experienced another severe loss in the person of 
Cardinal Siveoyt, Prefect of the Propaganda, and formerly 
Secretary of State to the Porr, a Papal diplomatist of 
great ability and experience, and a prominent figure at 
the Vatican Council. Mr. Epwarp Wuuirtiey, M.P. 
for Liverpool, also died on Thursday of the prevailing 
complaint. 


THE NEW KHEDIVE, 


ESTERDAY, it was hoped and believed, Appas 
Pasna, Khedive of Egypt, would arrive at Alexandria, 
where he should have been received by a powerful British 
squadron at sea, and on land by a force composed partly of 
British troops and partly of that reorganized Egyptian 
army which is one of the most remarkable results of British 
occupation, and which, under English officers, has proved 
itself capable of fully reversing the disastrous experiences of 
the Egyptian arms in the earlier years of the late Khedive. 
At Cairo he will be welcomed by the whole English force, 
and the entire military and civil service of Egypt; and his 
initiation into the task of ruling will begin. Rumours and 
anticipations of the conduct and dispositions of young 
princes are always in the highest degree delusive, or, if not 
delusive, arbitrary. It is in vain to speculate whether 
the new Kuepive will adapt himself frankly to the situa- 
tion which has been created for him. or whether he 
will listen to the honest, but mistaken, opinions of | 
Turkish advisers, and the less honest intrigues of the partisans 
of France. In which way his interests lie no one can pos- 
sibly doubt. It is not now possible that Egypt can, at any 
rate for a long time, hold the quasi-independent position 
which she held from the days of Menemer ALI to the end | 
of Ismaiv’s rule. It is certain that the Suntan, though his 
belief in his rights is perfectly honest and not altogether 


ill-founded, is not now, and to all appearance never will be, 


strong enough to support any Khedive in maintaining com- 
plete independence of any Power but himself. No one, even 
at the age of eighteen, can wish to put himself under the 
tutelage of the Great Powers in commission, and no one in 
his senses, even at the age of eighteen, can think that 
France would be a less grasping and a more beneficent pro- 
tector than England. We cannot tell what Assas will do; 
it is easy to tell what it is his interest and the interest of 
his country that he should do. For the present he will, of 
course, have but little power of doing anything. 

As for the past, the sufficiently lamentable stories about 
the mismanagement of Tewrrk’s illness have no political 
significance except on the boulevards, while probably not 
very many Frenchmen seriously believe that England bribed 
Hampy Bey to give an injection of morphia at the wrong 
time. Some one pretty certainly blundered; and unfor- 
tunately blunders are not the most uncommon things 
in the world. The speculations as to double-mindedness in 
the conduct of the SuLran appear to be still less firmly based. 
A consensus of competent opinion has it that AnpuL Hamip, 
though subject to some of the delusions which are apt to 
beset a man of not ungenerous temperament when his rights 
are greater than his mights, is both an honest man and a 
man of more than average intelligence. His honesty bound 
him to act on the instruments for the granting of which he 
has received large consideration already. His intelli- 
gence must have told him that in no other way could 
he secure a better chance of maintaining or strengthening 
that hold upon Egypt which he has so much at heart, 
though the ways in which he thinks to exercise it are still 
very dark to dispassionate observers. He had not the 
Prince in his power, and it was perfectly certain that the 
present guardian of Egypt would not allow the Firman 
which binds the Sultan, whoever he may be, in virtue of his 
office, to remain a dead letter, because of delay or refusal to 
act by a particular Sultan in virtue of his personality. 
Nor is there any reason to suppose that the SuLran is 
actuated by any real dislike of England, in the sense that 
he likes any one else better. He may, according to the 
ineradicable tendencies of Oriental diplomacy, now and then 
coquet with others. But he must know in his heart that 
from no Power has he less, while from some Powers he 
has infinitely more, to fear than he has from Great Britain. 
And he may have hoped that his promptitude and good 
faith would of themselves dispose England to humour him 
in his not very definite or intelligible designs in relation to 
Egypt itself. 

The behaviour of France in regard to the matter has 
been, on the whole, better than was to be expected. There 
has not, so far as is known, been any attempt on the part 
of the French Government to make capital out of it. The 
better-informed newspapers, even those which are most 
bitterly opposed to the English occupation, have resigned 
themselves to the facts with a certain philosophy. The 
less well-informed have, of course, spluttered ; but even for 
them considerable allowance ought to be made. It is far 
more easy to deny the justice than to find fault with the 
naturalness of the French wrath with English influence on 
the Nile. A man is generally not less angry at being 
kept out of something that he would like to have because 
he knows that he lost such rights to it as he ever possessed 
by his own’ fault. French men (and women ; for the in- 
genious Mme. Apam has been upbraiding England in an 
English Review this month) may ignore, or try to explain 
away, their refusal to act in the Alexandrian trouble; but 
they know perfectly well the consequences of that refusal 
and the justice of those consequences. It is probable (for 
all nations have the faculty of deceiving themselves, and the 
French almost more than any) that they do not know quite 
so well the enormous positive improvement of the present 
state of Egypt as compared with the period of the Dual 
Control, and still more with that when Isma11—nominally 
on his own responsibility, but really more influenced by 
France, or at least Frenchmen, than any one else—conducted 
his State at a hand-gallop far down the road to ruin. Yet 
the fact that they are driven to the miserable rejoinder, 
“ Tf it has improved so much, why do you not come away?” 
indicates an unpleasant inkling of what they will not 
acknowledge. On the whole, their trust is in Mr. GLADSTONE, 
and in him only have they hope. There have been some in 
the past who could tell them from bitter experience that 
there are surer strongholds. 

For the future of Egypt itself, it is to be hoped that 
affairs will go on under the present Kuepive as they 
have under the last, with one difference only. In fiscal, in 
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judicial, in administrative, and in military organization, the 
systems set on foot by the English advisers of TewF1K have jus- 
tified, and are justifying, themselves better and better every 
day. With fair luck for a few more years, the once over- 
taxed, plundered, bullied Egyptian should be the equal of 
any, and the superior of most Orientals in all those condi- 
tions of well-ordered living which a Government can supply 
and keep going. But there is one matter in which not 
merely persistence in well-doing, but enterprise in better 
doing, is to be hoped for, and this is the one point in which 
the chief representative of England in Egypt is doubt- 
fully orthodox, though he has a little gilded the fatal 
blots of his early record in this respect. It is 
absolutely impossible that the present anomalous limita- 
tion of civilized rule to the southward can continue. 
The positive exposure to continual Dervish inroads is bad 
enough; the loss of the great revenues which might 
(though they never have yet been) be derived publicly and 
privately from the Soudan is more ; and in the background, 
there is the perpetual danger, in the present temper of 
European Powers, that some intrusion may take place on 
the vast provinces relinquished to anarchy. No one who is 
thoroughly acquainted with the history of the case would 
advocate the rapid conquests which marked the first acqui- 
sition of the Greater Soudan, and which could not possibly 
have been maintained without enormous outlay. Quiet 
expansion, going no further at each step than can be well 
held, is what is needed. The course of the Nile has to be 
first cleared and made good, and there is every reason to 
believe that this could be done with ease. Then the com- 
munication with the Red Sea should be opened and 
secured ; and, lastly, the provinces to the East reoccupied. 
This would take a long time, and should be done “ softly.” 
But Egypt will very soon be able to afford to begin it ; and 
it can hardly be too soon begun. 


SCANDALUM SUMMIGUBBYTUM. 


iv was an action for slander, and a very weird and awful 
action. Mr. Justice MaTuew tried it, and Mr. Lock- 
woop appeared for Mr. and Mrs. VoickmaAnn, the outraged 
plaintiffs. It is a relief to be able to say at once that Mr. 
Expon Bankes, who appeared for Mr. and Mrs. Warrxe— 
or, as another writer spells, or mis-spells, it, Wareisc—did 
not justify, and called no witnesses, so that nobody called 
Mr. Lockwoop a beast, or anything else that he is not. 
Mr. VoLcKMANN, who appears to be a manufacturer of jam, 
lived with his wife (and co-plaintiff) in a house called the 
White House, at Leyton, and in November 1890, Mr. and 
Mrs. WarinG, being friends of the Votckmanns, took the 
White House, and forthwith began to disseminate defama- 
tory statements concerning Mrs. VoLcKMANN, which, when 
the case came to trial, they asserted to be white lies, though 
the plaintiff and the jury thought otherwise. That is to 
say, Mrs. disseminated them, and Mr. Warne 
“ said the remarks were true.” The result of the litiga- 
tion should be a warning to fond husbands not to be too 
reckless in endorsing in blank the “ remarks” their wives 
may happen to pass upon the wives of their neighbours. 
The remarks, which were sufficiently curious to deserve 
a fresh paragraph, imputed to Mrs. VoLcKMANN a con- 


siderable assortment of indictable offences, and were there- 


fore actionable without special damage. ‘They were to the 
effect that Mrs. Voickmann had killed her first husband, 
Mr. Summy Guppy, that she was not married to Mr. 
VoLcKMANN (? innuendo that she was still Mrs. Summy 
Guspy, whereas in truth and in fact, &c.); that she had, 
by the exercise of an industry which in England is held 
to constitute a misdemeanour, incurred the just wrath 
of the French police, and had by them been “ hunted out 
“of the French capital”; and that she had got “another 
“ lady” to “make a will in her favour,” and had then done 
“ away with her, as she had with her first husband.” Every 
one of these aspersions on the character of the ex-relict of 
Mr. Summy Guppy was absolutely false and imaginary. They 
were uttered, curiously enough, to twoof Mrs. VoLCKMANN’s 
servants, though one of them at the time had been in the 
service of Mr. and Mrs. Warinc, who seem, from the 
report, to have exchanged their housemaid for Mr. 
Votckmany’s house. For the defence it was urged that 
Mrs. WarinG was “subject to delusions,” but no witness 
was called to say so. The whole story of the action is little 
less romantic than the slanders themselves. 

Such, and so great, being the human interest of the case, 


it was not altogether devoid of legal curiosity. Mrs 
Warixe did not venture, either in the pleadings or in 
court, to reiterate her fantastic slanders; and Mr. Waring 
did not repeat his concise, but rash, declaration that the 
remarks were true. On the contrary, they instructed 
counsel to urge that the remarks were, on the face of 
them, the figments of a disordered or, at all events, 
unduly excited nervous system. The question for the jury, 
therefore, was only the amount of the damages to whicle 
the injured Voickmanns were entitled. There was no 
reason to suppose,as Mr. Bankes, not without cogency, 
urged in mitigation, that any person had for a moment 
given credit to the remarks, or in any way derogated fron: 
the high esteem in which Mrs. Voickmany, both under 
that name and when she was Mrs. Summy GuBsy, is, and 
was, presumably entitled to be held. The law of England, 
as generally understood, provides that in such a case the 
measure of damages is the vindication of the plaintiff's cha- 
racter, which means that the sum proper to be awarded is 
that the award of which will announce urbi et orbi—or to 
such part of them as is interested in the matter—that the 
plaintiff did not, eg. cause her former husband to be 
gathered to his ancestral GuBpys ; did not, with murderous 
intent, unduly influence the testamentary dispositions of 
another lady, &c. &e. Most people would suppose, and most 
judges would suggest, that a verdict for two, ten, twenty, 
or fifty pounds would amply effect this righteous purpose, 
because no such verdict could be awarded to a lady whose 
character in these respects was seriously impugned. ‘The 
“nominal ” shilling or farthing would hardly be less out of 
place in such a case than a “ vindictive” sum, comfortable 
in itself, and supposed to indemnify the wronged plaintiff 
for circumstances of serious aggravation in the conduct of 
the defence or otherwise. The jury, however, under the 
direction of Mr. Justice MatHew, took a widely different 
view, for they gave 300]. damages against Mrs. WARING, 
and rool. against Mr. Warrne, who must wish he had never 
left Trieste. 


THE MANO NEGRA, 


T is characteristic of the Spanish press, which dearly 
loves the solemn and portentous, that the late very 
intelligible, and by no means unprecedented, disturbances 
at Xeres have been explained by the Arab blood of the in- 
habitants of that district. What is called Arab, but would, 
if journalists were moderately accurate, be correctly described 
as Berber blood, has, indeed, left some very manifest traces all 
over the South-East and South of Spain. If every Spaniard 
who has a share of it were a member of the Mano Negra, 
that institution would be master of the situation. The 
outbreak at Xeres may be accounted for without the inter- 
vention of Tarik and Musa, or even of the ALMonapEs. It 
was manifestly in part a mere piece of brigandage on 
a large scale. Brigandage has never been so well rooted in 
Spain as in Italy, partly because the Spanish farmer or 
country gentleman is a man of more spirit than the 
Neapolitan, and partly because the Government at its worst 
has never scrupled to employ some enterprising officer, 
with a free company, against its native dacoits. But 
brigandage, combined with smuggling, has always existed, 
more or less, and particularly in the South of Spain. 
From among the brigands and smugglers it has never 
been difficult to recruit guerrilleros in war-time, or “ anarch- 
“ists” in peace, since anarchy became a popular cant 
term with revolutionists. When any disturbance is going 
forward volunteers can generally be found to join the pro- 
fessional fighters. Smugglers are not ill thought of, and 
brigands are not unpopular, so long as they confine them- 
selves to plundering travellers and townsmen. It is not 
until the want of their proper prey has driven them to 
attack farmhouses that they begin to be considered as “‘ man- 
“ eaters,” and then their course is commonly short. When 
opportunity, hard times, and the incitement of agitators 
combine, country labourers and town workmen will readily 
join in amateur brigandage which has a more or less decent 
political varnish. Between the abdication of King AmaDEus. 
and the restoration of the Boursons several of the most 
important towns in the South of Spain were in the posses- 
sion of just such bands as that which raided the town of 
Xeres last Saturday. They were easily suppressed by 
General Pavia as soon as a small flying column of trust- 
worthy troops could be got together; but the memory of 
their pleasing adventures lingers, and there are many in 
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= 
the South of Spain who would greatly like to renew the 


experience. 

It is, of course, a very serious danger to any country 
that there should be this predisposition to violence in a 
large part of its population. Spain—which has not en- 
joyed five consecutive years of absolutely unbroken do- 
mestic peace since the French invasion of 1808—can least 
of all take such an incident as this lightly. The Mano 
Negra is no mere imagination. It is absolutely certain 
that secret societies called by this name have existed for 
some years, and that their object is to bring about a re- 
bellion which would take the form of a Jacquerie. The 
class of absolutely lawless persons, and of others who have 
no disinclination to lawless courses which they can excuse 
as not being common crime, have always been at the dis- 
posal of agitators when encouraged by opportunity. It is 
especially available when any general discontent exists. For 
some years past there has been much and not groundless 
discontent among the agricultural population of Spain. The 
taxation falls with undue severity on the land. In the 
towns the commercial class, which is better able to combine, 
succeeds in escaping from its fair share of the burden. The 
deficiency thus created has to be made good by the country 
population, which is scattered and little able to act together. 
The effects of a bad system of taxation, and of dishonest 
administration, are aggravated by the protective policy, 
which benefits the manufacturers exclusively at the ex- 
pense of the consumer, and in the South of Spain by the 
fact that the landlords are absentees. All the conditions 
which make a Jacquerie possible are, in fact, present. 
This outbreak at Xeres is, therefore, in all probability 
much more than a sporadic instance of brigandage on a 
large scale. It is proof of the existence of feelings of hosti- 
lity inthecountry population towards that of the towns which 
will probably lead to excesses of great brutality if the Govern- 
ment shows weakness. Whether the Mano Negra which pro- 
voked disorder a few years ago is responsible for the attack 
on Xeres or not, it may be taken for granted that some 
society of the same kind, perhaps calling itself by the same 
name, which is quite at the disposal of any body of Socialist 
agitators, has been at work. It is unlikely that the in- 
vaders of the town would have risked a conflict with the 
troops unless they had been misled into believing that 
they would not be opposed. To set going some falsehood of 
this kind would be quite consistent with the usual conduct 
of these agitators. It may even be the case that they had 
been busy among the soldiers, and had some reason to 
believe that they would be joined. If this was the case, 
and the authorities were aware of it, we can understand the 
timidity they showed in dealing with their assailants. The 
brigands ought not to have escaped so easily as they did 
from a town occupied by a battalion of infantry and a regi- 
ment of cavalry. ‘The incident certainly reveals the exist- 
ence of very dangerous elements in Southern Spain which 
would undoubtedly break out as violently as they did 
twenty years ago if Government were again weakened by 
military insubordination. 


CARDINAL MANNING. 


F only one person now living would it be so difficult to 
write an obituary notice, at once judicial and graceful, as 
of Henry Epwarp Mann1v¢, by right Cardinal-Priest of the 
Roman Church, and, as the moderate technical phrase goes, 
“improperly styled by some” Archbishop of Westminster. 
Cardinal Mannive was in his eighty-fourth year, and had 
attained the highest honour save one that the career which 
he ultimately chose could confer. Of his boyhood at 
Harrow some pleasant stories have been told by Bishop 
Worpswortn and others. Of his sojourn at Balliol the 
chief memory is that he was a great speaker at the Union. 
He was early elected to a fellowship at Merton, and also early 
obtained the livings of Lavington and Graftham, to which 
was subsequently added the archdeaconry of Chichester. His 
preferments took him away from Oxford when he was still 
very young, and he thus played but a secondary part in the 
Tractarian movement, with which he was an earnest sym- 
pathizer. The most creditable story that we remember 
of his Anglican days is his rebuke of the crude buffoonery 
of “ Ideal” Warp at the crisis of the movement; the most 
human and humorous, another legend which tells how, when 
he discovered that an old bed-ridden parishioner of his at 
Lavington had not the faintest idea of what crucifixion 
really meant, he exemplified the process with the help of 


his own archidiaconal body and the bedpost. He left the 
English Church in 1851, and his history since—more espe- 
cially since his succession to Cardinal WisrMan—is the 
history of the “ Italian intrusion” in these realms. It has 
never been contested that he displayed extraordinary activity 
and ability in the service of his new mistress. Before 
his secession he had been known as a very striking, if not 
a very frequent or popular, preacher; his literary energy 
since has been great, and his energy in organization enor- 
mous. It became evident, as soon as he had the oppor- 
tunity, that he was a born leader of men, and in the success 
with which he adapted means to ends and utilized cireum- 
stances to obtain results neither Prince Bismarck nor 
Mr. Gtapstoxe, proportion of chances observed, has 
shown himself his superior. It may be added, or, perhaps, 
it is unnecessary to add, that his personal influence was very 
great, and was, perhaps, like his savoir faire, greater than 
his purely intellectual endowment. 

This, we trust, is no grudging estimate. But there was 
in Cardinal Mannixc, in the estimation alike of those 
who knew him personally and of those who without per- 
sonal knowledge judged his career, one fatal flaw. It is, we 
believe, the unanimous opinion of those best qualified to 
judge that he never would have left the Church of England 
if it had not been that, at the time of his leaving, all future 
career seemed closed to High Churchmen of the newer 
variety. He had not “gone” at the great crisis when 
Newman drew after him so large a part of the Tractarian 
party. Yet he was then a man of mature years, a practised 
divine, long familiar with the vexed questions at issue. 
The Goruax case, which ostensibly gave him the last impulse, 
was logically quite insufficient to do any such thing. But in 
five years and more the outlook for Tractarians had grown 
blacker and blacker. The Peelites (some of whom were good 
Churchmen then) were a scattered remnant; the Con- 
servatives proper were in hopeless minority, and for the 
most part were given to the Protestant persuasion. The 
two great leaders of the Liberals, Lord Joun Russet and 
Lord Pa.merston, were latitudinarians or nothing. A 
weak-kneed Tractarian might have felt the Gornam case to 
be the last straw; an ambitious one must have felt it to 
be the last, and perhaps hopeless, bar to preferment. Arch- 
deacon MANNING was most certainly not the first ; he pretty 
certainly was the second. Not his the magnificent con- 
stancy which enabled Pusey, like a light-ship anchored by 
chains of adamant to the rock of Faith, to stand the utmost 
stress of wind and wave, and at the same time give 
troubled barks light and guidance to the haven. MANNING 
could but “cut and run.” Nor was it his to feel, 
like Newman, the delicacy that made it impossible to 
adapt himself to the means of success in his new pro- 
fession. From the first he laid himself out to be leader 
of the English Romanists, and his great talents, now 
at last finding scope, placed him at his goal. There 
had always been, in the older and hereditary Roman 
Catholics of England, a certain detachment from Roman 
intrigue; Mannixe plunged into it. There was in the 
best class of converts, notably in Newman himself, a great 
disinclination to entice or incite further secessions. MAn- 
nInG made St. Mary of the Angels, Bayswater, a sort of 
island of Alea, and was prodigal of the personal magnetism 
which he possessed in the cause. When he had succeeded 
“ Bishop BLovueram” (a very different person), he pursued 
the same tactics on a larger scale and with singular success. 
With extraordinary adroitness he obtained a certain amount 
of Court notice and recognition; he was gracious to Non- 
conformity and to Grub Street; he won the heart of the 
faddists by being an extravagant teetotaller, and, as all 
remember, he played (as he had previously done in a still 
more egregious instance) in the Dockers’ strike a part equally 
remarkable for its prostitution of a great dignity to the 
popular breeze and to passing crazes, and for its ingenious 
utilization of the clumsier coquetries of Anglican prelates. 


It is, of course, possible—we would fain at this moment 
especially make every allowance that justice can grant to 
charity—that this forty years’ suppleness was the result of 
an intense inward conviction, of an all-sacrificing devotion 
to his second Church. We shall only say that the history 
of the circumstances in which he left his first, and the 
general tendency and character of his later conduct, are 
not easy to reconcile with this more agreeable theory. 
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CHILI AND THE UNITED STATES. 


RESIDENTS of the United States and their organs 
in the press must be presumed to know their own 
business. There is, no doubt, a good reason for the reports 


. industriously spread about the indignation of President 


Harrison with the Chilian Government. From the facts, 
as far as they are known, that reason does not appear to be 
any proved misconduct on the part of the Chilians. The 
Procurator-Fiseal at Valparaiso has inquired into the facts 


. of the riot in which the sailors of the Baltimore were 


injured, not certainly with conspicuous promptitude, but 
with very fair speed for the legal official of a country which 
inherits the easygoing traditions of Spanish judicial admi- 
nistration. There is nothing in his report of which the 
United States can complain as far as its tone goes. The 
Procurator tells a very plausible story, and shows no sign 
of a wish to screen his countrymen. It is not only probable, 
but even certain, on the showing of the Americans them- 
selves, that the riot began in a tavern in alow quarter near 
the harbour. It is very likely that the actual starting point 
of the disturbance was a quarrel between an American and 
aChilian, which finally spread, and became a general free fight. 
That the Chilians wereas ready with their knivesas Americans 
have frequently proved themselves with their revolvers is a 
statement easily to be believed. As long as the authorities 
show no disposition to screen their countrymen, who have 
used the national weapon with the national recklessness, 
foreigners have no ground of complaint. The condition of 
Valparaiso was known to Captain ScHiey when he allowed 
his men to goon shore. Ifa riot occurred, that was only 
what he might have expected in the circumstances. If the 
police had refused to act, or the Government had subse- 
quently shown unwillingness to punish native offenders, 
there would be reasonable ground for complaint. But, 
when it is remembered that the town had been disorganized 
by a revolution a few days before, the police appear to have 
shown themselves reasonably efficient. ‘The Americans had 
no right to demand more, since neither duty nor necessity 
compelled them to be in taverns in low quarters of 
Valparaiso at that time. There is nothing better than 
round assertion to show that the Chilian authorities have 
conducted their inquiry unfairly. It would seem that the 
United States must either acknowledge that the proper 
course has been followed by President Montr’s Govern- 
ment, or give reasons for believing that the Procurator- 
Fiscal’s report is a mere blind. 

President Harrison’s Cabinet may not follow one or other 
of these courses ; but in the meantime there is a great deal 
of rant at Washington which is not dignified, and will cer- 
tainly not prove effective with the Chilians. The Washing- 
ton Post, which is understood to be a recognized paper of 
the Presipent’s, publishes highly inflammatory articles, 
which have a rather comic resemblance to the thundering 
tall talk of some French journals during the late—or, 
perhaps, one should say present— Bulgarian crisis. “ Chilian 
“ Devilries” is a favoured heading for the “ editorials” of 
the Washington Brick—we mean Post. The time for action 
has come. ‘Contemptuous refusal to atone for a deliberate 
“and intolerable insult.” “To disregard this evidence 
6 [namely, the version of the riot given by the sailors of the 
“ Baltimore] would be to brand Captain Scutey and his 
“ officers and men as perjurers, and notify the world that 
“the United States flag may be spurned and flouted by 
“ anybody who is willing to silence our protest with a lie.” 
This is the emphatic language of the Washington Post. 
Our country, right or wrong, and no cross-examination for 
our naval officers, is the motto of this great organ of opinion. 
“ The bloodshed of Valparaiso cannot be erased with a few 
“quarts of hilarious champagne.” Chili must not think 
that it will escape punishment. by asking Mr. Ecan 


' to dinner, nor even by allowing him to personally con- 


duct the Balmacedist refugees in his Embassy on board 
the Yorktown. The officer in command of this vessel is 
not less resolute to maintain the dignity of the United 
States. Some stones have been thrown in the direction 
of his gig, by which nobody was hit, and he has been threaten- 


_ ing recourse toarms witha heroism not unworthy of Admiral 


Buiake. There is, however, this unfortunate difference in 
the cases, that at Valparaiso the police have shown no dis- 
position to refuse protection to the American sailors. If 
all this bounce of editors, swagger of naval officers, and the 
accompanying rumours of President Harrison’s indignation 
are to be taken seriously, we should be compelled to be- 
lieve that the United States claim to be the sole judge in all 


disputes between themselves and their neighbours. For this 
is what it all means. It is a farce to apply to the Chilian 
Government for redress, and then to refuse to accept its 
decision merely because a Chilian law officer does not agree 
with the captain of an American man-of-war who is not a 
witness, and has heard only one side of the question. But 
it probably does not mean quite so much. “This,” as the 
Post says, “is an Administration with an American policy.” 
President Harrison’s Cabinet, in fact, wishes to show the 
Republican voter what a patriotic Administration it is. 
Hence all this tall talk. ‘“ American policy” may dictate 
a mere bullying attack on a small neighbour ; but the pro- 
bability is that matters will not go so far. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


ORD ROSEBERY’S announcement that he will not 
again seek to represent the City upon the London 
County Council inspires more regret than surprise. In a 
letter to the Chairman of the City Liberal Association, 
and in his farewell address to the City electors, Lord Rose- 
BERY sets forth the grounds upon which his determination 
to retire are based. Elected as a non-political member, he 
was pledged to maintain an independent attitude, superior 
to the dictation of party spirit. This non-political position 
he claims, with perfect justice, to have observed since his 
election. But he now finds it is impossible to continue in 
that happy position. The days of an innocent electorate, 
beguiled by the vision of a non-political Council, are beyond 
revival. “There are signs,” Lord Rosgespery remarks, “ that 
“all, or almost all, the impending contests for that body 
“ will be fought on political lines.” Of these signs there is 
one that Lord Rosgsrry selects as of peculiar significance. 
“T observe,” he proceeds, “that the Council of the Metro- 
“ politan Division of the National Conservative Union 
“have announced the imperative importance of con- 
“testing the next County Council election on_ strictly 
“ political lines.” No one will deny that this is a moving 
portent, such as may well perplex Councillors with 
fear of change. But if this is the chief sign that has 
led Lord Rosesery to withdraw from the approaching con- 
test, his study of the signs of the times appears to be a 
trifle belated. It really looks as if this allusion to what is, 
after all, the inevitable issue of Progressive tactics emanated 
from an old Parliamentary hand, not from a Councillor of 
austere indeperdence. But, since Lord Rosepery generously 
declares that there is nothing to resent in the resolution 
of the Conservative Association, it can scarcely be the wicked 
Tory that is responsible for the retirement of the good 
Lord Rostrery. Still, it is now more difficult than ever to 
magnify that sign. ‘There it is, and all may read it. But 
how came it there? We would that Lord Rosrpery had 
considered this question in his address to the intelligent 
citizens. No one is more competent to utter words of 
wisdom on this subject. It might be inconvenient, no doubt, 
to identify in plain terms persons who belong to the great 
party of the State of which you are a prominent leader 
with those Councillors who have been aggressively and un- 
tiringly active in making your ideal scheme of a non- 
political County Council impracticable. But we are not 
sure that something more pertinent than that adroit refer- 
ence to the Conservative Association might not have been 
expected by many of Lord Rosexery’s constituents. The 
circumstances are peculiar and the situation delicate. Lord 
RosEBERY must be well aware that it was not the Liberal 
vote of the City alone that returned him as a non-political 
member of the County Council. The Conservative voter, 
who is entitled, if any one be, to the light and guidance 
that Lord Rosesery might have imparted, does not receive 
the sympathy that is due to disenchanted believers in a 
non-political Council. He gets nothing but general con- 
clusions; such as, it is no longer easy, if not quite impos- 
sible, to observe neutrality in the deliberations of the 
Council, or that the Council of Lord Rosgnery’s election is 
impossible, and henceforth we must be governed by a poli- 
tical body. But as to how these things have come to pass, 
and through whose agency, and what Lord RoseBery’s 
views of the change may be, there is nothing in the address 
to satisfy the inquiring citizen. 

It needs no astrology, however, to read the signs that 
have determined Lord RosEpery’s decision. For two years 
past the transactions of the County Council have produced 
a rich crop of them, the cumulative effect of which must 
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have long since prepared everybody for the sign observed 
of Lord Rosesery. Other “non-political” candidates were 
not content, on election, to remain “ non-political.” On the 
contrary, even in the days of Lord RoseBery’s chairmanship, 
they acted as political representatives, as if they had been 
elected by a political majority of a division. And we are by 
no means convinced that results would have proved more 
mischievous if the present majority of the Council had 
completely sunk their political notions. The advantages 
that a non-political Council may possess are by no means 
so obvious or so weighty as many persons imagine. Re- 
ferring to a political body, Lord Rosesery sensibly remarks 
“Tt is not necessary to be an intolerant partisan,” and no 
intelligent man can doubt that a Council of political 
members would be infinitely preferable to the over-busy 
blundering zeal of fanatics and experimenters. If we must 
have a political Council, as Lord Rosesery has just dis- 
covered, let us have the best that is obtainable, and let us 
see that it is elected on clear issues, and is really 
representative. These ends can only be gained by 
employing the organization of party as in Parliamentary 
elections. Such is the conclusion to which we are brought 
by the three years’ experience of the present Council. We 
may mourn lost ideals, with Lord Rosesery ; but it behoves 
the London ratepayers as practical men to accept the in- 
evitable. In the meanwhile, the discordant voices of criti- 
cism from within the Council indicate pretty clearly that the 
nature of the approaching struggle is clearly understood. 
The recriminations of the Committeemen on the subject of 
numerical attendance are as undignified as the squabbles of 
small schoolboys competing for a prize for the highest aggre- 
gate of marks in class-attendance. Projects of reform 
are naturally forthcoming at this moment. Mr. BrupENELL 
Carter would limit the attendance of members of Com- 
mittees and appoint a special Committee to consider 
and determine questions of principle. Mr. Acworrn would 
deal with Committees in more drastic fashion, by improving 
them away altogether. Mr. Beacucrort assures a curious 
public that Councilmen do not conduct themselves at Com- 
mittee meetings as at the weekly meetings of the whole 
Council. There are no partisans, it seems, at the smaller 
gatherings. We must leave this interesting question with 
Mr. Acwortn, who has studied it deeply. Sir Tuomas 
Farrer alone is hopeful. He is your only optimist. He 
owns to no blunders or failures, acknowledges some trifling 
mistakes, deplores the unfortunate loss of their best officers, 
and is convinced that the London County Council “ has 
“ prepared the way for the growth of a public municipal 
“ spirit which London so much needs.” With the omission 
of the word “ municipal” we readily subscribe to the final 
sentence of Sir Tomas Farrer’s eulogy. Thus we have 
one more sign, and that, according to the teaching of 
augurs, of good omen. 


THE LAYMEN’S LEAGUE. 


F all Mr. Guapstone’s concessions to the restless spirit 

of Dissenting Radicalism, we question if any was more 
reckless and less profitable than his adoption of Scotch Dis- 
establishment as an item in his programme. He miscalcu- 
lated the strength of the Disestablishing party. He was 
flattered and cajoled by its astute wirepullers into believing 
that it included the whole political force of the two large 
Nonconformist bodies--the “ Free” and the “U.P.” In 
point of fact, it did nothing of the kind. In Scotland Dis- 
establishment is by no means an essential part of the Dis- 
senters’ creed. Many a stout dissident who, for some private 
reason more or less recondite, holds aloof from the “ Auld 
“ Kirk,” has yet a sneaking affection for a national institution 
so venerable and so racy of the soil; many another, though 
refusing to join the Established Church under existing 
conditions, has a theory of his own for the reconstruction of 
an ideal Presbyterianism which shall maintain the prin- 
ciple of a “national recognition of religion,” and shall not 
thriftlessly allow the “teinds” to be dispersed at the 
pleasure of Parochial Boards or County Councils. The Lay- 
men’s League is a standing proof of the existence of these 
phases of feeling within the Dissenting ranks. It is an 
association which Mr. Guapstove’s ill-considered declara- 
tions against the Church called into being. The “dour” 
temper of the Scot resented the tone of light-hearted 
temerity with which the Grand Old Man announced his 
readiness to attack the Kirk, and his conviction that its 
demolition need not occupy more than two or three hours 


of the Imperial Parliament's valuable time. Not Churchmen 
only, but Dissenters, both “ U.P.” and “ Free,” resolved to let 
him see that-he was in too great a hurry, and that the job 
was a bigger one than his cronies in Midlothian had allowed 
him to believe. They banded together in a new “Cove- 
“ nant,” pledging themselves to uphold the principle of a 
national establishment of religion ; to resist any measure— 
should such be introduced—for the Disestablishment of the 
Kirk, unless the question had been previously made the 
test question at a general election ; and also, if possible, to 
devise means whereby the basis of the Church should be 
widened so as to admit to its pale the Dissenters now stand- 
ing without. 

The League has prospered and gained adherents through- 
out the length and breadth of the country; and the 
great meeting held in Edinburgh on the 13th was tho- 
roughly successful as a vindication of their position and 
assertion of their principles and aims. The Duke of 
AreytL, who had struggled through snowdrifts from 
Inverary, was appropriately in the chair. The Duke may 
be regarded as the representative lay member of the Kirk. 
Few other educated gentlemen—certainly none of his own 
order—would declare themselves at this time of day 
“as a thorough true-blue Presbyterian,” or avow their 
staunch adherence to the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
even though qualified by an expressed preference for the 
older Scottish symbol which it supplanted, and a desire to 
give it a “literal” interpretation. It is plain that the 
blood of the “ martyred” Marquess and Ear! flows undiluted 
in his Grace’s veins, and the fire of the Covenanters still 
burns in his breast. It is plain also that, though he is a 
loyal member of the Established Church, he is more attached 
to the idea of Scottish Presbyterianism than to the existing 
national embodiment of it, and identifies it, not only with 
the popular form of religion in his native country, but with 
all that is most characteristic in Scottish nationality, with 
the most venerable safeguards of the rights and liberties of 
the people, and the most apostolic principles in the consti- 
tution of the Church. 

Above all, the Duke magnifies Scottish Presbytery be- 
cause it alone laid down, immediately after the Reforma- 
tion, and has ever since maintained with unique fidelity, 
the “fundamental doctrine” that the Church of Christ 
“consists of the laity and its ministers—the full and 
“equal association of the Christian brotherhood with the 
“ ministry of the Church, in all that concerns its doc- 
“trine, its discipline, and its Government.” No doubt 
this is so; and the address delivered by the Duke 
tpon this thesis, and upon the history of the Kirk, as de- 
veloped on this foundation—was thoughtful, earnest, and 
eloquent; but we fail to see that it helps much to solve the 
problem to which the Laymen’s League has addressed itself{— 
How are the several branches of the one original ecclesias- 
tical tree that has grown on this soil to be grafted into the 
parent stem? The Duke, virtually, appeals to the Dissent- 
ing laity to assert themselves, and to do justice to the 
“ fundamental doctrine,’ by combating the policy of the 
majority of their clerical leaders who worship at Mr. GLap- 
sToNE’s shrine, But, it is the very essence of that popular 
ecclesiastical constitution, which the Duke holds so dear, 
that majorities should rule; and though there is a highly 
influential minority among the Dissenters who reject 
the GLapsTtonE cult, they are but a minority; and 
the great majority of the parsons, who, in spite of popular 
constitutions, contrive to rule the roast in their “ Church 
* courts,” are pledged to Disestablishment. As far, there- 
fore, as “‘ Reconstruction ” is concerned, we cannot see that 
the Duke of ArcyLt has contributed substantially to its 
accomplishment. Although he does not so intend it, his 
speech is really a call to patriotic Scots and Presbyterians 
who value their Church’s history and constitution to rally 
round the “old Kirk” and frustrate the knavish tricks of. 
the Dissenting Radicals. If they can persuade the majority 
of their co-religionists to act along with them, well and 
good ; if not, they had better return to the bosom of their 
ancient mother. Practically, even on the Duke’s own show- 
ing, it comes to this—Scotch Presbyterianism which seeks 
to disestablish the Kirk, secularize the “ teinds,” and erase 
the Confession from the British Statute-book, is an illegiti- 
mate descendant of that Reformed Communion for whose 
sake the blood of the ArGyLLs stained the scaffold im day 


gone by. ., 
What the Disestablishers will say to this remains to be 
seen. That,it will tend to conciliate them is hardly to be sup- 


posed. - Be that as it may, it is evident that the sentiment 
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in favour of the Establishment principle ard of its 
maintenance in its present Scottish form must be vastly 
stronger and more general than the organs of Dissent admit, 
else no meeting so large (overflowing into the adjacent 
church from the packed music-hall), so influential, and so 
enthusiastic, could have gathered, in spite of snowstorms 
and influenza, round the Duke of AreyLL on the evening 


of the 13th in the capital of Scotland. 


THE WARNING FROM NYASSA. 


HE reports from Lake Nyassa, though contradictory in 
the details, leave no doubt that Mr. Consul Jounston 
has received a sharp, and not altogether unexpected, check 
in his conflict with the Arab slave-hunters. Other rumours, 
to which an official denial has been given, represent the 
German East-African Company as entangled in difficulties 
with its reluctant subjects, in which also reverses have been 
encountered. Both stories illustrate the old truth that, 
whereas it is very easy indeed to take possession of 
barbarous countries, it is a long and troublesome business 
to establish an effective administration. ‘The German 
official denial is marked by a certain simplicity. Rumours 
of trouble from East Africa “ must be taken to refer 
“to purely local difficulties without importance,” accord- 
ing to the official persons at Berlin. We can quite believe 
it ; but “a local difficulty without importance” is not un- 
commonly found to demand much sacrifice of life and money. 
Burmese Dacoits and Tonquinese pirates constitute local 
difficulties which have only a local importance ; but, neither 
we nor the French have found them easy to remove. Ger- 
many is manifestly making a not dissimilar discovery in 
East Africa. The Wadigos may be unable to inflict any 
severe defeat on the European masters who have kindly 
undertaken to civilize them; but they may demand an 
amount of watching which will make German East. A fricaa 
losing estate for a long time to come. 

The defeat on the Nyassa is also a local conflict; but it 
is too probably a proof that the district placed under Mr. 
Consul Jonnston will not be pacified without the use of a 
much more considerable force than he has as yet at his dis- 
posal. As we have said, the reports are contradictory. 
According to one, and the most circumstantial, Captain 
Maguire and his three Sikhs were drowned by the up- 
setting of their boat as they were retreating after 9 success- 
ful cutting-out expedition against two dhows. ‘The »ccident 
is attributed to a sudden storm, before which Captain 
MAGUIRE was compelled to retreat. It may have been un- 
avoidable; but we cannot help thinking that, since cutting- 
out expeditions and boat-work were to be undertaken, 
it is a pity that Lieutenant Keane, of H.M.S. Herald, who 
is reported to have gone up country to join Mr. Jounsron, 
did not start sooner. The work was more appropriate to 
his service. One does not hear of naval officers appointed 
to command irregular cavalry. The storm which upset 
Captain Macutre drove the steamer Domira, from. which 
he had started in the boats, on shore at Makanjirs, where 
it was attacked by the combined Arab slave-hunters, who 
had banded together to resist Consul Jonnston. Here, ac- 
cording to the same report, two of the officers of the steamer 
—subordinates, we may add—repeated the signal folly of 
Manipur. They landed among the Arabs, and were, of course, 
murdered. The steamer was got off with difficulty, and not 
without further loss of life. She reached Fort Johnston. 
The story is not particularly creditable, if we are to take it 
as it stands, either to the management shown in the expe- 
dition, or to the discipline of the Domira’s officers. Why 
Captain Macutre could not be helped, and why the doctor 
and chief engineer were allowed to land, are questions which 
may be answered, and which certainly require answers if 
this story, which comes through Zanzibar, and is, 18 we 
have said, the more circumstantial, turns out to be well 
founded. The other report, from Mozambique, speaks in 
general terms only of an attack on the Company’s post at 
Makanjira, but confirms the loss of life. According to both 
versions, three Europeans have been killed, and the Sepoy 
force under their command has suffered severely. As « matter 
of course, it is said that Mr. Consul Jonnston has appealed 
for more men and another gunboat. Here is an undeniable 
example of the difficulty of bringing a barbarous possession 
to order. Mr. Jonnston has been criticized for rashnoss in 
his attack on the slave-hunters ; but it may be pointed out 


that to stop the slave-trade was one of the purposes for 
which he was sent up, and that, if the force at his disposal 
was small, the fault is not his, and, moreover, that our 
chance to rule in the Shiré country depends on our power 
to keep order with a small force. The questions whether 
there was rashness or mismanagement, and who is respon- 
sible, may be kept over till further evidence is produced. But 
it is only too clear that the Arab slave-hunters of the Nyassa 
country, who have shown no small ferocity and determina- 
tion before, are resolved not to be driven out of their hunt- 
ing-ground without a fight, and that this success will greatly 
encourage them, which again means that we must choose 
between a little war and the practical renunciation of our 
effort to crush the Arab kidnappers. 


THE MASAT AT HOME, 


T has happened before now, in fact as well as in fiction, 
that a white woman has been able to rule an African 
tribe. In the early history of the Cape there is an ex- 
ample of a shipwrecked Englishwoman who dominated the 
small family of Kaflirs among whom her lot was cast. Now 
Mrs. Sueipoy, thanks to a magnificent white silk gown, 
has captured the hearts and extracted the confidences of 
the Masai. ‘They are a ferocious people, according to most 
accounts, and “tool” with spears almost as broad in the 
head as shovels. Mrs. Suetpon, however, found them 
friendly and hospitable ; if she had remained among them, 
perhaps, she might have been the Sue of a Masai empire. 
But she not unnaturally preferred to come home with her 
curiosities and experiences, and to lecture at the Anthro- 
pological Institute. The report of her remarks and 
“exhibits” in the Zimes is meagre, and only suggests 
the reflection that agreeable ladies in white silk gowns 
might be very useful negotiators among peoples who 
stab white men at sight. “She told how the nauseous 
“ native medicine is forced down the poor infants’ throats,” 
but there is nothing peculiarly archaic or Masai in that 
process. We cannot expect the most superstitious Africans 
to be homeopathists. Any one whose childhood was passed in 
rural Scotland can remember having nauseous medicines 
thrust down his own throat; for no infant would volun- 
tarily take the home-brewed drugs of the oldest aunt, and 
no adult would take them at all. We confidently back, for 
nastiness, a rural remedy against whooping-cough to beat 
anything that a Masai child was ever dosed with. So con- 
fiding were the Masai, that they let Mrs. Sue.pon see them 
doing their smith’s-work, which is always as great a mystery 
among savagesas the construction of the BRENNAN torpedoor of 
thenew Russian rifleamong Europeans. The African races, asa 
rule, seem to have had no Bronze age. They went straight 
to iron,and they manage that metal very well—witness the 
graceful spear-heads of Lamu, which, for elegance of shape 
and keenness of temper, leave nothing to be desired. The 
mystery made about metal-work is probably at the bottom 
of the world-wide legends concerning a dwarf-race of smiths, 
a legend common to Greece, Northern Europe, and Africa. 
Henopotus tells us about the astonishment of a Spartan 
who happened to see a smith at work. This looks as if, in 
Sparta, the craft had been kept a mystery, though, on the 
other hand, Homer speaks quite openly about the processes 
of tempering steel. It need astonish nobody that Mrs. 
SHeLpon found the natives to be ingenious and artistic. 
The difficulty would be to discover a race, uncorrupted by 
civilization, which is not artistic. With plenty of time 
on hand, and nothing to hurry them, even the Australians 
decorate their hard-wood clubs very agreeably; working, 
perhaps, with no better cutting instrument than a flint or 
a shell. Where every one makes his own gear, care and 
skill are expended on its decoration. The artistic instinct is 
nowhere dead, it is only dormant—lulled by machinery and 
the division of labour. But different races do vary in 
natural gift. The Melanesians have a peculiar genius for 
decorative floral patterns ; the Masai are far ahead of the 
Zulus in their native iron-work, as any one may see by 
comparing a Masai spear with a practical, but plain, Zulu 
assegai. Mrs. Suetpon thinks that, among the Masai, 
the Stone age is not very far behind. Good evidence 
on this matter is difficult to get. For some pur- 
poses the Egyptians retained stone knives and other 
implements thousands of years after they had brought 
to perfection the manufacture of bronze. The difficulty 
with all such peoples, even with the Japanese, is that 
they turn at once from their home-made arts to foreign 
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manufactures. We have not the least doubt that a few 
cargoes of our pottery and textures would have corrupted 
classical Greece, and that Athens and Tanagra would have 
followed the lead of Birmingham and Worcester, or that 
of America. Photographs would have ousted gems; their 
coins would have rivalled ours. Why this should be so, 
why Japanese should wear frock-coats and tall hats, is 
-one of the mysteries of human stupidity. The Masai be- 
sieged the Bebe Buana, the Woman-Master, with requests 
for European articles and manufactures.’ This is the rock 
on which they are certain to split. These races will 
make jumps in civilization, and gunpowder and gin are 
what they jump at most eagerly. Many of their patterns, 
Mrs. Sueipon thinks, are of European origin. But almost 
all patterns coincide, and are immensely antique. There is 
plenty of Greek ornament on ancient Peruvian pottery— 
probably the result of coincidence, not of importation or of 
transmission, which are almost out of the question in Peru. 
For all we know, their patterns may have filtered through 
to the Masai from ancient Egypt. They wear wigs—an 
ancient Egyptian custom; but such a custom might, of 
course, grow up anywhere. It would be interesting to 
compare their beads with the mysterious aggrey beads of 
the Gold Coast, which may be Venetian, or may be Phoni- 
cian, or neither, and which are found in the earth, and 
valued more highly than gold. The Bebe Buana seems to 
have brought home more anthropological lore than most 
explorers of the more scientific sex. 


SOUVENT FEMME VARIE, 


I hd “the fashion of this world passes away,” it no less surely 
comes back again. This is the one law that knows no ex- 
ception. Any person who is sufliciently provident to store up 
the gigantic round tables which were the pride and delight of our 
grandmothers’ drawing-rooms, and the ponderous sideboards which 
were the emblems of solvency and respectability to our grand- 
fathers, will some day reap a rich harvest. What a bewildering 
feeling of treading on air took possession of most of us when this 
leviathan solidity gave place to the reign of black and gold, and 
pictures were suspended by broad blue ribbons, There seemed 
something almost evil in the sudden change ; and when a bouquet 
no longer consisted of a many-ccloured collection of fat flowers 
bound together as tightly as they would go, and set in a calyx of 
ferns, but was composed of blossoms of one species, mixed with 
feathery green, we each rubbed our eyes and asked ourselves, 
“If I be I, as I suppose it be.” 

Curiously enough, in the matter of jewelry fashion set in a 
contrary direction. ‘The comparatively delicate work of the Age 
of Round Tables was in much better taste than the clumsy and 
“solid” articles that were contemporaneous with the black-and-gold 
cabinets, and looked as if they had been turned out by machinery. 
Money, not grace, was the divinity of the day, and the frivolous 
souls whom colossal gold bands and heavy gold earrings could 
not satisfy were driven to find relief in brooches fashioned into 
miniature pigs or lockets in the form of frogs, invented for their 
behoof in the Rue de la Paix. What a queer thing Fashion is, 
and how few people have really a judgment of their own, inde- 
pendent of the precept and practice of their fellows! Who would 
ever dream (except from the law of contradiction) that the same 
ladies who, as girls, sewed every locket of every size and shape 
that they possessed on to a band of velvet, and, thus arrayed, set 
forth to a ball, would in later life complacently contemplate their 
own necks, innocent of a single ornament? For the last ten 
years the pendulum has swung in the other direction. No one 
has worn anything but diamonds, and the question must some- 
times occur to the feeblest mind, “ Where do they all come 
from?” Come from, that is, not mineralogically, but financially. 
Our friends are no richer than they were ; nay, is it not notorious 
that we are all poorer? They do not run into debt; they are 
not (like the virtuous young man in Beggars Ail) housebreakers 
first and journalists after; they are not recklessly improvident in 
other directions, but their wives, and even their daughters, would 
not think of dining out without wearing at least one diamond 
brooch, 

In wedding presents it is just the same. Thirty years ago the 
uncles and aunts of the middle classes thought that they had 
done their duty handsomely by their relations if they presented 
them with a bracelet an inch wide, having the legend “ Marah,” 
or “ Mizpah,” or some other Hebrew word, chased on it in blue 
enamel. Now, nothing under a pair of silver muflineers is 
allowed to pass, and they are considered mean for any one nearer 
than a second cousin. lf the incautious male relative thinks he’ 


like, he is lost. A cheque towards furnishing is hinted at in 
delicate terms, and the most courageous of mortals would hardly 
dare to make one out for anything under twenty pounds, 
knowing as he does full well that a slip of paper with his 
name and the amount will duly be exposed among the wedding 
presents. Fashions recur with the regularity, though not with the 
frequency, of changes in the moon, and before another five years 
is out we may all again be sitting round heavily loaded tables at 
twelve o'clock in the day, listening to the gasping platitudes of 
incoherent bridegrooms and jocular best men. How wise was 
the father of those bygone days, who offered to share with the 
bridegroom the expense of a special licence, so that he might 
have the wedding in the afternoon, and escape the horrors of a 
wedding breakfast! But he would have been wiser still if he 
had encouraged the young pair to take “the key of the fields” 
and slip quietly eff to the Blacksmith’s Shop! 

As to dress, in this as in other directions, the periodicity of 
fashion is the only thing certain about it. The civilized world 
has lately been suffering from a heavy Valois reaction, and such 
has been the craze for tightness and stiffness that ladies have not 
hesitated to adopt fashions which the Court of Henri ILI. or 
Charles IX. only reserved for men. High stiff collars (fatal to 
people with short necks or defective respiration) have reigned side 
by side with huge open ruffs, charming when seen from the front, 
frightful when looked at from behind. For years past it has 
been impossible to induce any dressmaker to leave the sweeping 
line of the neck and arm such as nature made it. Husbands 
may scold, wsthetic friends may scoff, but till the fiat goes forth 
from the lawgivers of Paris, women will have to wear humps 
on their shoulders, in seme wise after the fashion of the Reine 
Margot. 

Nothing is. more strange and wortby of notice than the attitude 
of the male sex towards the attire of their womenkind, In theory 
they may (and do) loudly object to special articles of clothing as 
being “ugly” and “absurd.” Yet, if the natural gentleness of 
her sex induces the lady to listen to these observations, and to 
try and conform to their spirit, she will reap the invariable 
reward of such Patient Griseldas by her husband or brother in- 
forming her, as they return from the next fashionable party, that 
“he does not know why it is, but there is something rather odd 
about her dress, and he did not see any one else with it.” In 
theory, men always desire women to dress sensibly. In practice, 
they detest singularity and anything that calls for remark. A 
man’s ideal dress for his female belongings is either * black silk ” 
or “white muslin.” That is how he would Cescribe it; but he 
is satisfied with a wide latitude in these materials, only, though 
he knows it not, they must be fashioned in the mode of other 
women’s clothes. 

But, it might be asked by those who advocate equality and 
fraternity, what right has a mun to speak, when he follows far 
more rigidly than any woman the fashion of the day? If we 
hold (as is sometimes convenient, in spite of the fallacy therein 
contained) that those only are to teach others who “ themselves 
excel,” what right has a creature whose garments are so frightful, 
so miscellaneous, and so restricted, to promulgate edicts on so 
very delicate a subject? Let a man for one moment consider 
his clothes; their form, their shape, their colour, And what 
is to be said for the singular custom—too deeply rooted, we fear, 
in human nature to be the outcome of any merely temporary 
fashion—the custom of allowing the three separate garments that 
go to make up one individual whole, to be composed of different 
kinds of tweeds that have no relation to each other, the costume 
being probably finished off by the latest horror in male head- 
gear, the perfectly round pot-hat. Considering how unattractive 
masculine attire is, and how little scope it aflords for originality, 
nothing is odder than the trouble taken by some ladies to appro- 
priate its least pleasing features, and those ladies often the most 
harmless and domesticated of their kind. When Newmarket 
coats first appeared in London, it was easy to prophesy who 
would be the first wearers, and when to Newmarket coats were 
added billycock hats and short round skirts, it was possible to 
travel for a whole day in company with some kind of human 
being, and not have the most distant idea to which sex it 
belonged. Now, billycocks have gone (save for riding), New- 
markets are going, and short skirts—especially in towns— 
have had their day. In their stead has come a trailing 
garment that must either be a dust trap or a_ bundle 
in the hands of heavily-weighted woman. Most ladies of a 
clean (and economical) turn of mind will prefer the latter alter- 
native, and will have no idea of the ungraceful appearance they 
present, to outsiders, unless they have seen Mr. Corney Grain 
imitate them in his sketch of My Aunt in Town. And if un- 


. gracefulness were all, the trailing dresses (soon, as of yore, to 


become longer and longer and wider and wider) might be borne 
for thé sake of fashion, which pardons everything to its votaries, 


will save himself trouble by inquiring what the bridal pair would 


hut there are more dire penalties in their wake. Though dresses 
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require to be held up, hands do not, unluckily, on that account, 
grow more numerous. In the winter the wearer has her muff, in 
the summer there are her parasol and her purse (usually to be 
found at the back of her knee) that must be reckoned with. If 
she is paying visits there is her card-case into the bargain, and 
she is a more than commonly clever and fortunate person if, in 
paying her cab at the door of a shop, she does not drop her 
parasol into the mud, upset all her change, and leave her card- 
ease in the cab. Indeed, these events have been known to 
happen to the same individual twice in three days. 

It is the fashion nowadays to point out how, in consequence 
of their more sensible clothing and athletic training, girls are 
stronger than they formerly were. It may be so, yet who among 
us would venture to wear low dresses all day long as our mothers 
and grandmothers did up to 1830, when there was no such thing 
as hot air in the passages, and no young ladies to be seen with their 
toes on the grate? And, again, who would follow Mrs. Allen’s 
example and walk up and down the crescent at Bath in the 
month of February, lightly (if modishly) attired in a muslin 
dress? Why the garments that women drive out to dinner in 
now are probably far warmer than those which Catherine 
Morland wore when she went in John Thorpe’s curricle from 
Bath to Bristol; or Elizabeth Bennett had on when she per- 
formed the astounding feat of walking two miles across the fields 
to see her sick sister. Yet these young ladies would have shrunk 
from the charge of being “strong-minded,” as from some grave 
aspersion on their character, 

But of all the changes wrought by the turning of the 
wheel of fashion, none is more singular than that which 
has for the moment displaced bonnets in favour of hats. 
Twenty-five years azo no grown-up girl who called herself a 
lady would ever have dreamed of showing herself in London in 
anything but a bonnet. Now a woman must be very far 
advanced in years, indeed, before she will think herself bound to 
set aside a hat, and that on the most public occasions. If the hat 
were an elderly hat, such as Sir Joshua’s old ladies wore, or if it 
were donned to protect the wearer from sun or from wind, or 
from any other manifestation of our singular climate, no one 
would take any exception. But the elegant structures of lace 
and flowers in which ladies of all ages paid visits last season 
cannot fall under any of these headings. We must look for the 
origin of the impulse a long way back; for the desire to appear 
younger than one’s years is of very old date, and there are few 
wom‘n who can boast the tact as well as the courage of Mme. 
Geoffrin, and “dress themselves like to-morrow, instead of like 
yesterday.” 


THE SLAVE-TRADE—ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW. 


N? man possessed of all his senses can find an argument to 
urge in defence of the slave-trade. Even that plea which 
reconciled the devout in former ages—the hope that heathens 
otherwise inaccessible to the teaching of Christianity might thus 
be brought within its blessed influence—must. be indignantly 
rejected in these days. The blessings of Christianity are not so 
obvious as they were, and slaves very rarely find them anyhow. 
They are carried to Moslem realms exclusively, and the average 
ratepayer is not yet prepared to admit that the creed of Islam 
should be reckoned an improvement on that of Mumbo-Jumbo, 
He is not prepared to admit, indeed, that the slave-trade can 
possibly be regarded in two points of view. It is downright 
wicked and horrible, and there is no more to be said. So it is— 
and so is sweating. But all who have studied the facts allow, 
unwillingly, that if sweating were really abolished all round, 
large classes of the community would suffer great inconvenience. 
Some anonymous writers have found courage to urge this 
consideration. The slave-trade is a case exactly parallel. But 
few have the knowledge requisite to see it, fewer probably think 
of applying their knowledge, and none—so far as we are aware— 
have ventured to put the other side before the British public. 
Within the last few days it has been shocked, and even more 
surprised, by a despatch from the Resident at Bushire. Major 
Talbot reports that “the slave-trade in the Persian Gulf con- 
tinues with unabated vigour.” This seems very extraordinary. 
Nearly all Governments and potentates and Powers, even in 
these lands, have forbidden the traflic. The most important have 
abolished household slavery. From Major Talbot's own statement 
it appears that even subordinate chiefs give assistance to uphold 
the law. In fact, we are tempted to believe that if France 
would surrender a shred of her dignity, and allow the mutual 
right of search, or would look after the miscellaneous 
agents who represent her in those regions, the trade might be 
at least kept down. “ Many of the boats from Oman fly the 
French flag, and carry French papers, under cover of which they 
are able to practise the traffic with impunity.” One enterprising 


ruffian shipped twenty-five slaves aboard the French mail steamer 
from Aden to Kurachi, to be landed at Muscat; happily the 
Sultan was warned, and he confiscated them. Smuggling is 
always intelligible when the demand promises a sufficient return 
for the peril. But it may be thought strange that purchasers 
should run such risks to obtain the class of slave which is 
imported nowadays. These slaves are mostly children, black, 
uncomely, and unpromising. It is not for the harem, in the con= 
ventional sense of that word, that they are sought. The truth is that 
certain conditions of domestic life among civilized Moslem exact 
a supply of slaves without regard to beauty or even to physical 
strength. The interruption of that supply has caused such 
dismay and confusion as a law to forbid the employment of un- 
married girls for household service might effect in England. It 
would be found at once that there were not matrons or widows 
enough to do the work, that few of them would undertake it, 
fewer still were competent. Such a law would be evaded at any 
peril, especially when housewives did not understand, much less 
approve it, and the disastrous measure was enforced by some 
powerful enemy. We are not sure that our supposition does 
justice to the case. In the consequences named it applies, but there 
are others. No class of women in a Moslem community has the 
tradition of miscellaneous service, as it may be called. Very com- 
monly always a free girl was taken into the household of some 
matron, as a child, and there brought up; but she never dreamt 
of changing. One of the conditions was, and is, that her patroness 
shall provide a husband in due time. Often enough also the child of 
such a protégée succeeds to her “ place” when old enough, and thus 
very pleasing relations are established between families of different 
status. But to learn the graceful old-world usages of a Turkish 
zenana—or an Arab or a Persian—girls must begin young; we 
refer not to great people alone, but to ladies of the middle class, 
If a parlourmaid, so to speak, went to service at an age when her 
habits were already formed, she would shock and annoy her Moslem 
mistress in every act and every word almost. Those backward 
dames have not yet learned to disregard the etiquette of their fore- 
mothers. Even the very small minority, in Constantinople, who 
receive male visitors in the drawing-room are said to cherish the 
old fashions in the harem; but of such it is not worth while to 
speak. Accordingly, the practice of adopting girl-children to 
train as servants becomes more and more common as slaves 
become scarcer, But a natural consequence follows. The poor 
family do not regard it as such an honour, and they are not 
grateful. A mother asserts herself, interferes, even threatens to 
take her child away—though as yet, we learn, she very rarely 
carries out the threat. All this is just as it should be, of course. 
A class of domestic servants is being formed which, in due time, 
will replace the slaves. But transformations of the sort are 
very, very slow in the East. Meanwhile, the process is very dis- 
agreeable, even shocking, to Moslem housewives, and it is not 
at all surprising that they should pay heavily and run some risk 
to obtain a little negro who is all their own. 

The married man also feels something of these inconveniences, 
but bachelors, childless widowers, and unattached males gener- 
ally suffer worst. Such classes have no place in the ethical 
system of Islam. For a man was not supposed to quit his father’s 
roof until he married, and a widower of means had still his 
harem-slaves and family. Until the old order of things broke up 
it was common to find households of fifty members—not reckon- 
ing servants and slaves. Households of a hundred were not rare, 
and Urquhart was acquainted with one numbering a hundred and 
thirty-seven. That good old state of things has collapsed, 
but the Church is not reconciled to the change. If it cannot 
prevent single men living alone, it follows and _persecutes 
them at every step. Turkish bachelors of Constantinople 
find refuge at Pera, if they can, but elsewhere they are 
helpless. In the first place, no householder can receive a 
single man as a lodger, unless by permission from the Cadi and 
the head of police in his quarter. This is not granted without 
severe inquiry into the means, morals, and circumstances of either 
party. Then the householder is forbidden to allow any of his 
women folk to wait upon the lodger or to enter his apartments ; 
we have heard of a case where the police ordered a wall to be 
built. The lodger, therefore, must keep a servant, whether his 
means suflice or no. If he take a house or unfurnished rooms, 
the head servant must be a woman—an elderly lady of his 
family will do; but, if he have no such person, then he feels the 
abolition of slavery. In former times the difliculty was trifling. 
He could buy or borrow or hire an ancient negress, whose 
respectability the Church accepted ipso facto as arule; if he 
chose a young and lovely Circassian, the interests of public 
morality were quite secure. Dut that resource is withdrawn. It 
may be understood that a Moslem woman who will accept the 
“place,” and, at the same time, can pass the ordeal of Cadi, police, 
and Moolah, is very hard to find. If found she must always 
wear her veil. It was thought enough for a slave to cover her 
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hair in the master’s presence, but for a free woman to attend 
upon an unmarried men without the veil would be sin and 
scandal, Commonly the harassed lodger engages a Christian 
beldame—whose past would not bear inquiry. The authorities 
do not press her hard, however; for the Greek, or Serb, or 
Austrian Consul would demand the reason why promptly. But 
that Moslem who takes a Giaour into his service is marked. 
Some, indeed, cannot make up their minds to it. They seek out 
a widow of age and stainless repute, who will act, not as servant, 
but as housekeeper. The police are always ready to help in 
such a quest—and the dame gratefully reports to them every 
word and every action of her master. In this way, among others, 
the abolition of slavery affects men painfully. 

Circassian boys and girls may still be bought even in Con- 
stantinople, and will be, so long as parents are eager to sell their 
children. The Government may pass laws and honestly carry 
them out, but a friendly transaction of this kind cannot be pre- 
vented. As the young slaves grow up, however, they learn their 
rights, and, naturally, they give trouble. But of late years it has 
become a common practice in households of the middle-class to 
train a Circassian boy, educate him—-often at the Robert College 
—and start him in life, with the view, if he turn out well, of 
marrying him to one of the master’s daughters. So with girl 
slaves also, but less frequently. We have been told by parents that 
such marriages are nearly always happy. As was said at the 
beginning, no shadow of excuse can be urged for the slave-trade. 
But it will not be thought surprising, after the facts dctailed, 
that respectable Moslem find another point of view. 


A CITY OF DREADFUL NIGHT. 


HE Englishman’s fondness for talking about the weather has 
long been a common jest against him. Even his own 
countrymen sometimes find the habit tiresome. Johnson, we 
know, found it particularly tiresome in Boswell (who, on his own 
confession, was a great offender in that way), and used to turn the 
heaviest guns of his wit against it. The little man affected to be 
a hypochondriac, and loved to descant on the depressing influence 
of bad weather on his spirits; the great man really was one, and 
used to mock his friend’s melancholy as “the fumes of a vain 
imagination,” though most probably they were only the fumes of 
a third bottle of port. The Doctor, indeed, would not suffer any 
of his friends to fill up the gaps in their conversation with the 
freaks of the barometer. “No, Sir, do not let us talk of the 
weather,” was the unfailing cry when the forbidden topic was 
launched. Yet even he was forced in his old age to relent. 
“Once I thought myself,” he writes, “above assistance and 
obstruction from the seasons; but find the autumnal blasts 
sharp and nipping, and the fading world an uncomfortable pro- 
spect.” And then, in the last year of his life, comes the final 
confession: “The weather, you know, has not been balmy. I 
am now reduced to think, and am at Jeast content to talk, about 
the weather. Pride must have a fall.” 

The weather, as it mostly goes with us in these days, is, indeed, 
not a cheerful topic ; yet it is impossible to ignore it. It is but a 
poor affectation to pretend to ignore that of which every man is 
thinking, as of any other ever-present and ever-growing evil which 
sets all our boasted ingenuity at defiance. To prattle of the ordinary 
vicissitudes of the seasons—the anfractuosities of the natural 
year, as the Doctor might have called them—is but foolishness. 
It is of a piece with that empty babble the poet disclaimed :— 

personal talk 
Of friends who live within an easy walk, 
Or neighbours daily, weekly, in my sight. 


But of this strange Egyptian darkness it is no foolishness to 
talk, nor even to write, if by that means a way can be found out 
of it. Who that passed his Christmas week in London will ever 
forget the misery of those days? The piercing cold that neither 
fur nor frieze could keep out as one went stumbling slowly and 
painfully like a blind man through that City of Dreadful Night ; 
the heavy sulphurous reek of the poisonous air; the phantom 
shapes surging through the gloom; the muffled roll of unseen 
wheels ; all the 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized! 


And then the pleasant caprices of Christmas morning with its 
Silver Thaw—a pretty name in sooth for a nasty thing! 
Tobogganing may be fine fun under the cloudless sky of a 
Canadian winter, with all fit appliances and means to boot. But 
heaven keep us from such involuntary tobogganing as we per- 
formed on that blessed morning down the stately eminence of 
St. James's Street. The human frame, if not divine, was at least 
never designed for the base offices of a sledge. 


At these lesser discomforts we may smile and be no villain. 
That a man who loves cleanliness should find it necessary to wash 
his hands three times as often in such weather as on an ordinary 
winter's day may be borne with equanimity, and he who will not 
bear it may content himself for the nonce with godliness, The 
injury wrought to our clothes and furniture, and the loss to the 
shopkeepers by the temporary cessation of custom, are, of course, 
more serious because more costly evils. Yet even for these there 
are some compensations; the one, it will be obvious, in some 
measure balances the other. The householder must repair his 
curtains and chintzes, his purple and fine linen, wherein is the 
tradesman’s gain. And to lielp the householder in his stress 
comes the money saved from his family’s inability to go a-shopping 
at such a Christmastide as formed the parting-gift of the most 
intolerable year that even the oldest inhabitant can probably re- 
member. So far, then, the philosopher may console himself, and 
haply, when the misery be past, make some hollow merriment 
over it. But there are things over which no jest is possible. 
For loss of life there is no compensation to the loser. What 
was the actual loss of life in that cruel week is not known, we 
suppose, and never will be. The Coroner before whom the poor 
bodies were brought out of Millwall Docks had a sad tale to 
tell, and could perforce leave it but hatf-told. But this part of 
our subject it can hardly be necessary to press very persistently 
on even the most careless reader, 

Of weather, then, which means all this and more to several 
millions of human beings—for its effects spread far, we are told, 
beyond the Bills of Mortality—let every man think, and talk, and 
write, if by such means he may light upon a way to better it. 
Yet it must be owned that, though many have talked and 
written, and some have doubtless thought, little light has so far 
been shed upon our darkness. <A sort of fog is, in truth, natural 
to London and inevitable. Even in this great nineteenth cen- 
tury we cannot change the courses of Nature. A huge city, built 
mostly on the low and marshy banks of a large river within 
measurable distance of the sea, will at certain times of the year 
and in certain conditions of the atmosphere breed fogs as surely 
as eggs breed chickens. But the peculiar and exasperating sort we 
suffer from with unfailing regularity as winter comes round is 
something more than this. It is in great measure a human 
product. It comes from the fires man lights to warm his body, 
to cook his food, and to furnish him with the many appliances 
his ingenuity has devised for his comfort and increase. What 
man has made man can unmake. That is true enough; but 
he must choose between his fires and his fogs, between comfort 
and warmth within doors and outside discomfort and danger. 
So they say, and not for the first time. Two summers ago Mr. 
Edward Carpenter wrote on “ The Smoke-Plague and its Remedy” 
in Macmillan’s Magazine ; both plague and remedy were there set 
forth eloquently, forcibly, exhaustively, and with as much lucidity 
as the somewhat technical nature of the remedies permitted for 
the simple reader. The correspondence that still drags its foggy 
length along in the Times has but repeated Mr. Carpenter in one 
shape or another—chimneys that consume their own smoke, or 
coal that produces no smoke to be consumed; a law to enforce 
the chosen remedy, and a fine on every citizen who will not obey 
the law; in short, the imposition of a new form of hearth-tax. 
It is admitted that the cost of effecting the necessary recon- 
struction of our grates and chimneys would be immense, not far 
possibly from ten millions of pounds in London alone; that, 
moreoyer, it would entail the investment of some body with in- 
quisitorial powers such as would bardly be suffered in this native 
home of freedom. It is presumable that the body would be the 
London County Council—a thing the imagination boggles at. 
Can such a scheme be called practicable ? it is asked, and 
there can be little doubt what every rational man will answer. 
One enthusiast has, indeed, reminded us that * the Czar of Russia 
would have issued a ukase years ago, and ordered the instant con- 
version of every grate and flue.” No doubt; but, as the question 
at present concerns London, it is more pertinent to remember that 
the Queen of England would do no such thing, and for the best of 
all possible reasons. 

It is equally idle to expect a voluntary sacrifice, for a sacrifice 
in some sort it will and must be. “ We all know,” wrote Mr. 
Edward Carpenter, “that a tortoise-stove burning coke, or almost 
any kind of close stove, gives one much more warmth than the 
ordinary coal-fire, is much cheaper and cleaner in working, and 
is smokeless ; but we do not like it—we prefer our dirty, dusty, 
clumsy, but genial grate.” We take leave to doubt whether we 
are all so convinced of the first of these propositions as Mr. 
Carpenter assumes ; but of the last there can be no doubt. The 
Englishman does like his genial grate. In its cheerful glow he 
forgets the fog outside, and in the fog outside he derives some 
consolation from the thought of the delights awaiting him by his 
fireside at home—should he ever win to it. It isa part of his 
nature, a part that we doubt he will ever let go with life—no, not 
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even though he should thereby incur a visit from every member 
of the London County Council in turn. As for the gas-stove, 
for ourselves we frankly own to be among those who would 
sooner brave all the dangers to life and limb that the streets 
supply in fog-time a hundred times over than consent to be 
poisoned in our own rooms, 

Nor does it even seem certain that the universal consumption 
of smoke would bring the necessary result. Can combustion, it 
is asked, be ever rendered so perfect that nothing but heated air 
will pass out of the flue? If we get rid of the carbon, what of 
the sulphur? Would a fog saturated with sulphur be much less 
sinnoxious than a fog saturated with carbon? These questions 
have been as indignantly answered by chemical experts in the 
negative as in the aflirmative, It is Sherifl-Muir over again :— 

There's some say that we wan, and some say that they wan, 
And some say that nane wan at a’, man ; 
But ae thing I'm sure, that at Sheriff-Muir 
A battle there was, that I saw, man, 

These obstinate questionings are for science to determine, and 
that austere muse has not yet spoken her last word. But she is 
excogitating, and we are bidden to pin our faith unswervingly to 
the result. “We all know its resources may some day prove 
equal to the task of decomposing the fog and rapidly precipitating 
its more noxious ingredients.” Do we all know this? At any 
rate, we will all hope it. Science has accomplished many things. 
She has abolished the Bible, reconstructed the world, and ren- 
dered epidemics like influenza impossible or harmless, Surely 
she will rot allow herself to be vanquished by a London fog! 


MONEY MATTERS. 


IIE trade of the country during the past year has, upon the 

whole, not suffered so severely as the most careful observers 
were prepared to expect twelve months ago. The Baring crisis 
not only caused widespread distrust at home and abroad, but it 
greatly contracted the credit facilities which used to be given by 
leading financial houses of London to merchants abroad. In 
some cases those facilities were withdrawn altogether, and in 
other instances they were much curtailed. Deprived of those 
facilities, merchants found their business for a while disorganized, 
and it was feared that trade must very seriously fall off. In the 
United States, too, the Baring crisis had been accompanied 
by a crisis not quite so bed, but yet very serious, and it left 
after it for many months widespread distrust. The crisis, 
moreover, disinclined British investors from lending as freely 
as they formerly had done to the colonies, and the colonies, 
not being able to raise money readily in London, were not in 
a position to buy as largely. The breakdown in South America 
had even a worse effect, and the McKinley Tariff naturally 
interfered with the business between this country and the United 
States. Lastly, the failure of the crops in Russia, and their de- 
ficiency all over the Continent, made Continental countries worse 
customers than they had previously been. Owing to this com- 
bination of adverse influences, it was very generally feared that 
there would be throughout the year a very great falling off in 
our trade. Undoubtedly, as we shall presently point out, there 
has been a considerable decrease in the exports of British 
and Irish produce and manufactures; but the decrease has 
been less than the most competent observers were prepared 
to find. The value of the exports of British and Irish 
produce and manufactures for the whole year amounted in 
round figures to 247} millions, a falling off of 164 millions, 
or not quite 6} per cent.—certainly not a very unfavourable 
result of so many adverse influences—and it is to be recol- 
lected that prices throughout 1891 were, speaking generally, 
lower than in the year before, so that the falling off in value 
does not mean an equivalent falling off in quantity. It may be 
said that, prices Leing lower, the country got less for what it 
sold. But, on the other band, the country paid less for the raw 
materials, and therefore the decline in profits is not as great as 
the decline in prices. The greatest falling off was in metals, and 
manufactures therefrom. The decrease in the value of metals 
exported is nearly six millions. Machinery fell off nearly 6co,ccol., 
and railway carriages and trucks about a million and a quarter. 
Thus metals, and manufactures therefrom, exported decreased in 
value over 7} millions, and textile manufactures—cotton, woollen, 
linen, silk, and jute—decreased nearly 63 millions. Metals and 
textiles, therefore, show a falling off in value of about 14} millions 
out of a total decrease for the year of 16} millions. Nearly every 
country, except Australasia, has been a smaller buyer of these, 
The decline in cotton is chiefly due to India and the Far East; 
that in railway material chiefly to South America. On the other 
hand, our imports increased in value during the year. Their 
total amount was over 435} millions, an increase of not far short 


of 15 millions on the year befcre, cr about 3} per cent. Largely 
this increase is due to the very greatly augmented imports of food. 
Every kind of food, indeed, except Indian corn, was imported 
during the year in largerquantities, the increase inwheat and flour 
being exceptionally large, amounting to nearly 7 millions. There 
was also a considerable increase in sugar, butter, and tea. Food 
thus was imported in larger quantities; but the whole increase is 
not due to that alone, as our readers will remember that wheat, 
more particularly, was much dearer during the year than in 1890. 
Respecting the future, it is satisfactory to find that the imports of 
the raw materials of manufacture also increased. Raw cotton, 
though much cheaper than in the year before, shows an increase 
in value of over 3} millions, which seems to prove that, in spite 
of the depression in the cotton trade just now and the smaller 
demand of India and the Far East, our manufacturers are looking 
forward hopefully to the future. The imports of wool, also, were 
nearly a million larger than in 1890, and there is a considerable 
increase in flax, hemp, jute, and silk. Altogether, in the raw 
materials of the textile manufactures the increase in the value of 
the imports for the year is very nearly 4 millions. The fact 
seems to bear out what we said above, that, though the year was 
not a satisfactory one, it was better than we had a right to 
expect it would turn out to be twelve months ago. 

The value of money has continued to fall during the week. 
The Treasury Bills for a million and a half were taken on 
Monday at a trifle over 13 per cent. on an average, and the rate 
of discount in the open market is hardly 13 per cent., while day- 
to-day money has been freely lent throughout the week at 1 per 
cent. Furthermore, at the Fortnightly Settlement, which began 
on Tuesday, loans for the fortnight were made at the rate of 
about 3} per cent. per annum, and later in the day even a lower 
charge was made. In consequence of all this it was expected 
that the Directors of the Bank of England would lower their 
rate of discount on Thursday, but apparently they were decided 
not to do so by withdrawals of gold for Buenos Ayres, amount- 
ing to nearly 400,coo/. It is expected that a still further sum 
will soon be shipped. Nevertheless, it may reasonably be expected 
that the rate will be put down very soon, for the tendency in the 
open market is decidedly lower; indeed, it is said that some of 
the joint-stcck banks are intent upon reducing the rate they 
allow on deposits. At present it is 2 per cent., and they com- 
plain that they cannot make any profit on the money so obtained 
by them. 

The price of silver fell early in the week to 423d. peroz. It 
is lower now than it has been since 1889, and apparently is likely 
to fall still further. There is scarcely any Indian demand, the 
Continental demand seems to be satisfied for the moment, and 
speculators in the United States have failed up to the present in 
their efforts to raise the price. All political parties in America 
seem to be anxious to postpone further legislation. It is hoped 
that even the serious discussion of the Free Coinage Lill will be 
prevented, and, in any case, it is known that President Harrison 
will veto the Bill, even if it is carried through Congress. 

The death of the Duke of Clarence and Avondale has had a 
depressing effect upon the stock markets—of course entirely 
through sympathy with the Royal family. Besides, there is still 
some anxiety lest the change of rulers in Fgypt may encourage 
the French to intrigue in that country and to raise inconvenient 
questions, while the famine in Russia is growing worse and 
woree, and the state of afiairs in Portugal is becoming very 
serious. A grave scandal in connexion with the Royal Portu- 
guese Railway has been disclosed. In the summer it was stated 
by the directors that there was a considerable surplus ; now it is 
acknowledged that there is a very large deficit, and that besides 
there is a huge floating debt. Some of the directors are accused 
of fraud. The Finance Minister, who was formerly connected with 
the railway, has resigned on account of the scandal, and altogether 
the outlook in Portugal is very serious. In New York business 
has been large, but prices have given way, although the railroad 
earnings are enormous. Partly this is the result of over-specula- 
tion just before Christmas, and partly it is a consequence of the 
unsatisfactory state of trade. Everywhere it was hoped that the 
splendid harvests and the great demand of Europe for food would 
stimulate every branch of industry; but as a matter of fact trade 
has not materially improved, while some branches are actually 
depressed. Particularly the reports from the South are very 
unfavourable. The cotton crop proves to be much larger than 
was supposed, and the price is now lower than it has been since 
1848. Here at home the low price of cotton and the small demand 
for India and the Far East have led to a vast accumulation of 
cotton in Lancashire, and the trade is in an unsatisfactory state, 
although the very low price of the raw material, it is hoped, will 
by-and-bye stimulate consumption. The woollen trade, too, is in 
an unsatisfactory state, and so are all the iron and steel trades, 
although shipbuilding continues on a very large scale. The 
destructive fire at Leeds for the time caused a fall in North- 
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Western and North-Eastern stocks, and the railway dividends so 
far announced are not considered quite satisfactory. No impor- 
tant Company, however, has yet made its announcement. The 
Brighton Company declares a dividend of 9} per cent. on the 
Ordinary stock for the second half of the past year, making the 
dividend for the whole year 6} per cent. This gives to the 
Deferred, or A, stock a dividend of 7 per cent., against 8 per 
cent. at this time last year. The Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Company declares a dividend of 4 per cent., against 
43; and the Metropolitan announces 3} per cent., against 3 per 
cent. at this time last year. The South-Eastern Company dis- 
tributes 6 per cent. on the Ordinary, against 6} twelve months 
ago, and 24 on the Deferred, against 3} per cent. The Great 
Eastern declares 3} per cent. against 4 per cent. 

At the half-yearly meeting of shareholders of the Union Bank 
of London on Wednesday the Chairman stated that he had had 
an interview with the Governor of the Bank of England in refer- 
ence to the Baring guarantee, and that Mr. Lidderdale had 
repeated his opinion that, unless there are serious political com- 
plications in South America, there is not likely tu be any claim 
upon the guarantors, 


Consols closed on Thursday afternoon at 95}%, a rise compared 
with the preceding Thursday of }; but, generally speaking, there 
has been a decline in Home Railway stocks. The most marked 
exception is in Brighton stocks, the Ordinary closing on Thursday 
afternoon at 161,a rise of 2, and the “A,” or Deferred, stock 
closing at 1573, a rise of 23. North-Western also rose 3 on the 
week, closing on Thursday at 175}; but Great Western closed at 
161, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of }. Midland 
closed at 1624, a fall of 4; North-Eastern closed at 161}, a fall 
of 3; and Caledonian Undivided closed at 122, a fall of }. In 
the Deferred stocks North British Deferred closed at 443, 
a fall of 13; South-Eastern Deferred closed at 87, a fall of 14; 
and Caledonian Deferred closed at 45, a fall of 7. In the 
American department the movements have been nearly all down- 
wards, and in some cases the decline has been very considerable. 
Bonds have been in good demand, and sound dividend-paying 
shares have changed but little. On the other hand, owing to 
the unfavourable reports respecting trade in the Southern States, 
Louisville and Nashville, which has just announced a dividend of 
5 per cent., closed on Thursday afternoon at 803; which, allow- 
ing for the dividend of 2} dollars, shows a fall compared with 
the preceding Thursday of as much as 22, Pennsylvania shares 
closed at 584, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of 
3. In purely speculative securities, Atchison shares closed at 45, 
a fall of 28; Denver Preferred closed at 473, a fall of 13; Erie 
Ordinary closed at 333, a fall of 13; and Milwaukee closed 
at 834, a fall of 13. In the Foreign department there 
has been a decided recovery in Egyptian stocks. Thus the 
Unified closed on Thursday afternoon at 95}, a rise compared 
with the preceding Thursday of 3, and the Preference closed at 
894, a rise of 3. But in almost every other case there is a 
decline. Thus French Rentes closed on Thursday at 94}, a fall 
of 4. Italian closed at 894, a fall of 3; Spanish closed at 63, 
also a fall of 3; Portuguese closed at 314, likewise a fall of 2; 
Russian Four per Cents closed at 92}, a fall of 3, and the Greek 
doan of 1884 closed at 744, a fall of 14. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Second Notice.) 


aa the English pictures at Burlington House there are two 

notable examples which belong to the seventeenth century. 
The Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy has lent its fine por- 
trait of “Dr. W. Harvey” (41), by William Dobson, which must 
have been painted about 1640; and Mr. F. Seymour Haden 
exhibits an anonymous cabinet-picture of a decapitated head (3), 
regarding which there will be much discussion. This is an ex- 
eeedingly fine production, and is traditionally known as the 
“Head of Monmouth.” It has been suggested that it was 
painted by Thomas Sadler ; if we could believe it some other 
head than Monmouth’s it might well be by Lely, but all is con- 


jecture. With these two exceptions, and Allan Ramsay’s portrait 


ef his wife (98), the English pictures date from the time of the 
earliest Royal Academicians. By Richard Wilson is a very 
delicate and poetical landscape, “ Apollo and the Seasons” (1), 
possibly one of those painted about 1753 for Lord Dartmouth. 
A little later, and not so full of radiant harmony of tone, is 
“Cader Idris” (7), which is dated 1760. A third Wilson, 
“Snowdon from Nantlle” (40) is quite an inferior picture, and 
-evidently dates from the later years of his discouragement. Not 
fewer than eight Gainsboroughs are here. In the First Gallery we 


have a blue landscape (4), and, in the place of honour, the portrait 
of “ Mrs. Portman of Bryanston” (9); here the flesh-tints have 
faded, but all else is delightful in exquisite urbanity and the gay 
treatment of the draperies. Close to this wonderful picture hangs 
a much better known, but not nearly so fine, Gainsborough, the 
“Colonel Bullock” (12), in a very red coat. “ Mrs. Billington” 
(15) is also close by, with a grimace of the archest impertinence on 
her expressive countenance ; this favourite of the operatic world 
should have delighted and bewitched the artist, but he has not 
thrown his finest skill into her portrait. A curious and fasci- 
nating Gainsborough, in which all the tones seem to melt 
together into a harmony, is the “ Elizabeth, Duchess of Grafton ” 
(29), painted apparently about 1770, when this lady was in the 
prime of her animated beauty. In the Great Room there is a 
single Gainsborough, “ Repose” (142), a rather large landscape 
with cattle, in somewhat unsuccessful emulation of Cuyp. 

Sir Joshua, as usual, is more largely represented than any 
other artist, with twelve works, all of a certain importance. The 
first of these is “ Miss Muse” (8), in grey and pink, painted 
in 1755. The bust-portraits of “ Mr. and Mrs. Wedgwood ” 
(20, 21), hung on each side of a door, are strong, but 
neither attractive as paintings nor particularly reminiscent 
of Reynolds. Of far greater interest is the grand full- 
length of the first “ Viscount Lifford” (100), gorgeous in his 
robes as Lord Chancellor, an ill-favoured old judicial parrot, 
splendidly painted. This was exhibited first at the Royal 
Academy of the year befcre Lord Lifford died, in 1790. Close to 
it hangs one of Reynolds's best-known portraits of children, 
“ Miss Bowles” (102). Wonder and regret are the sentiments 
called forth by the great composition which Sir Joshua called 
“The Death of Dido” (105), lent by the Queen. This hot red 
picture, the original of several replicas, was first seen in 1781. 
But probably the example of Reynolds which all lovers of his 
art will be most glad this year to see at the Royal Academy is 
the “ Mrs. Braddyll” (107), lent by Lady Wallace, a figure very 
simply draped in black and white, but painted with a delicacy 
and a brilliance that are beyond praise. 

A stiff “ Portrait Group” (99), of four young men, must belong 
to the early career of Zoffany, and is not one of the best of his 
conversation pieces; the head of the seated gentleman, however, 
is full of character. In judging the ten Romneys which are to 
be found here opinions will differ. Some of them certainly 
appear to us to be very poor, but the “ Mrs. Davenport” (17) 
is brilliantly vivacious, and there is a pretty affectation of 
the pensive in the “Countess of Derby” (27). In the Large 
Room, on the south wall, will be found several other large por- 
traits in which Romney has rendered with skill and feeling the 
delicate charm of a fine lady. A large “ Tiger” (10) prowling in 
a desert, by Stubbs, is not furry enough. Raeburn is represented 
by two exquisite specimens, “ Mr. and Mrs. James Smith of 
Jordanhill” (14, 5), the latter having a peculiar charm of ex- 
pression. 

The only Morland which demands attention is “The Straw- 
yard” (13), painted in 1792, with a man in red feeding pigs; a 
very good example. There is always a huge, pallid, conscientious 
sea-piece by Sir Augustus Callcott at these shows, and this year 
it is Lord Leconfield’s (101). Some admirable landscapes of 
the Norwich school must be noticed. The woodland scene (28), 
by Crome, is gloomy and unattractive; but two views of Yar- 
mouth (39, 42), the latter alive with masts of shipping, are full 
of charm. Cotman is represented by a single oil-painting, a 
windmill on a hill, with cottages, and a suffused orange glow of 
sunset (35) ;.this is large, and a masterly production. The most 
attractive example of that minor master of the Norwich school, 
Joseph Stannard, which it has ever been our privilege to see 
is “ Alder Car, Trowse” (38), a sweet little pastoral, sparkling 
with its mirroring waters and wooded hill. Close to this hangs 
a vigorous bust of Sir Walter Scott (37), hastily painted by 
Andrew Geddes; it gives the novelist an honest, sulky face, like 
that of some hard-headed Northern farmer. 

Of a later class are a huge, unfinished riot of brush-work by 
W. J. Miiller, called “ Eel-Bucks at Goring” (11), on the back 
of which the painter has written “ Left as a sketch for some 
fool to finish and ruin. W. M., 1843, Feb. 17.” Scene-painting 
in excelsis this noisy, rude, giittering, and incoherent piece of 
improvisation might not unfairly be styled. Another unfinished 
picture of importance is Walker's “Sunny Thames” (32), a 
group of children round a young Greek god in corduroy 
trousers, who is indolently and gracefully fishing from the top of 
a little red cliff riddled with rat-holes. Here are the beauty of 
line, the distinguished selection of forms, the exquisite sentiment 
of Frederick Walker, but the picture is in a painfully crude state, 
and seems to jar upon every sense in its propinquity to those 
highly-finished portraits of the eighteenth century. What 
is Fred Walker doing, we ask, dans cette galére? .A very 
curious contrast is obtained by hanging Turner's quiet and 
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impressive “‘ Victory’ bringing Home the Body of Lord 
Nelson ” (22), in his early or middle manner, immediately beneath 
a frantic specimen of his smashed-egg style, the “ Queen Adelaide 
Disembarking ” (23). A most unfortunate example of Constable 
at his worst is the “Opening of Waterloo Bridge” (137), said 
to be the largest of his works. This was painted in 1817, and 
has in its time received high praise; to us its confused lights 
and garish colour appear absolutely unworthy, not merely of so 
great an artist as Constable, but of an artist at all. 

The Dutch school is well represented at Burlington House. 
Two very striking landscapes by Hobbema (67, 71) hang on each 
side of the large Van Dyck in Gallery II. Another canvas by 
the same master—smell, but exceedingly brilliant and highly 
finished—is “The Ferry” (66). A “ River Scene ” (88), signed 
by Van Gozen, and dated 1653, is of an incomparable lucidity of 
waters and transparency of sky. A curious dark presentment of 
the sandhills at Scheveningen (52), with the towers of the town, 
is attributed to Solomon van Ruysdael. One of the finest Ostades 
we have seen is Mr. Charles Morrison's “ Interior” (80), with the 
blue light of day falling through the leaded panes cf a high 
window on to an animated scene. The Queen sends a Frans 
Hals, “ Portrait of a Man” (124), from Buckingham Palace. Of 
five Cuyps, the “Interior of Dordrecht Cathedral” (47), with 
numerous male persons irreverently walking about with their 
hats on their heads, is one of the most interesting of its class. 
The horses are very good in Sir George Stirling's picture (81), 
and Lord Iveagh’s (83) is still more thoroughly a characteristic 
pastoral Cuyp. A “ Wood-scene” (48), by Jan Both, travellers 
proceeding through a grove of trees, is a capital example of this 
romantic master. For the huge, hot-coloured landscape (78) lent 
by Mr. Pankes, and signed by Berghem in 1655, we can express 
no great enthusiasm; it is of an Italian monotony that defies 
special criticism. 

Descending to a slightly later generation, we find Jan van de 
Capelle represented by a tranquil and luminous “ Sea-piece ” (63), 
and Willem van de Velde by “A Gale of Wind” (65). “The 
Guitar Player” (46) is not equal in beauty to the example of the 
same master, the divine Jan ver Meer of Delft, which hung in 
the same spot last year, but it isa charming study of a lady in 
white preparing to evoke melodies from an instrument which is 
marvellously painted. A singularly lovely Pieter de Hooghe is 
called “ An Interior” (86), but really represents a brick court- 
yard looked at through an open window, at which two children 
are standuig and peering in. The colour of the whole is 
exquisite, and the play of reflected light on the faces subtle 
to the last degree. Two rather coarse and absurd Honde- 
coeters (62, 70), hang prominently in Gallery II. ; the fox, in the 
second of these, is quite untrue to nature in its forms and attitude. 
“The Listener” (85), by Maas, the famous composition at 
Buckingham Palace, is lent by the Queen; and by Lady Wallace 
a Metzu, “ Mistress and Maid” (79), which contains at least one 
figure, that of the dozing mistress, worthy of the painter at his 
best. A rare master, seldom seen in this country, is Quiriju 
Brekelenkam, the pupil of Gerard Douw, by whom two pictures 
are now hung in Burlington House. Of these the “Lady Bar- 
gaining for Fish ” (60) has a uniform hue of ginger-brown which 
is not pleasing, but “The Afternoon Nap” (go) is a masterpiece 
of sober expression and luminous warmth of shadow. Mr. 
Humphry Ward exhibits a very delicate “Sea-piece” (74), by 
Hendrick Dubbels, the master of Backhuizen; and, finally, no 
more curious Dutch canvas is here than that lent by Mr. Broad- 
wood, a “Regret for the Violoncello-Player” (77), painted by 
Jan Le Ducq ; the face of the mourner, who sits at the harpsi- 
chord, is not seen, but only the nape of her neck, as she bows her 
head forward in an ecstasy of grief. 


THE WEATHER. 
Bee prognostication of snow last week was justified to the 


letter, though, fortunately for us in London, it was confined 


to the north-western stations. On Thursday, January 7, at 8 a.m., 
a deprestion, with readings below 284 in., lay near Christiania, 
and a) ominous bend in the isobars off the north-west of Scotland 
showed the approach of a secondary disturbance. This advanced 
rapidly, and at noon a very heavy gale from the north, with 
snow, set in all along the north of Ireland. In Belfast it is 
described as a regular blizzard, and, at all events, it was severe 
enough to cut off for some hours all telegraphic communication 
with the north-west of Ireland, the counties of Donegal and 
Sligo. The snow extended, but with less severity, as far as the 
Midlands of England. Since that date there has been no fresh 
fall; the barometer has not been steady ; but no definite depres- 
sion has made its appearance, and unless some disturbance of 
this character is seen on the charts there is little fear of « snow- 


storm, any more than there would be of heavy rain were the 
temperature mild enough for such to fall. The temperature 
during the week has been changeable, and there have been con- 
siderable alternations. On Sunday the morning in London was 
rather cold ; but it got warmer during the day, and on Monday 
there was a regular thaw all over the south-east of England. At 
night a sudden fall of the thermometer came on, and Tuesday 
brought a return of frost, the thermometer having gone 
down 13° at Oxford and 15° at Cambridge since the preceding 
day. The frost as yet has not been very severe anywhere, the 
lowest readings recorded having been 13° at Parsonstown on 
Saturday and Sunday nights, and 14° at Cambridge on Tuesday 
night. Sunday was an intensely cold day in southern Germany. 
The reading at 8 a.m. at Munich was 6° F. and the minimum — 13°, 
or 45 degrees below the freezing point. This snap of cold was 
temporary, for on Tuesday morning the temperature had risen to 
24°, and the minimum to 6° F. or 19 degrees higher than the 
preceding day. At the beginning of the week under review, on 
Thursday the 7th, weather at the entrance of the Channel was 
warm for the season, Jersey, Lorient, and Rochefort all re~ 
porting maxima of 50°, and Brest even 52°. This was continued 
up to Friday in the west of France; but since then the cold 
weather has extended to that region also. We have as yet had 
no formation of an anticyclone, and consequently no fogs. 
Wednesday's report, however, shows signs of a change; the 
barometer in the Hebrides bas fallen half an inch in the night, 
and, although no snow has yet been reported, the probabilities 
seem to be that a thaw may be coming on, accompanied by some 
snow. This fall of the barometer in the north-west has brought 
about a very unusual state of things. On Wednesday morning, 
from the Urals to Lisbon, and from the North Cape to Sicily, 
that is, over the whole of Europe, not a single barometer reading 
as high as 29’9 inches was reported. Such an extensive region of 
relative barometrical depression is very rarely noticed. 


BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS. 
M: WILLIE EDOUIN is a manager who keeps to his owm 


line of business, so that we are always sure of what we- 
are to expect at the Strand Theatre, which is now as com- 
pletely the home of farcical comedy as the Lyceum is of 
classical and romantic drama. His latest novelty is by Mr. 
H. A. Kennedy, and is entitled The New Wing. Originally 
produced at a matinée, it failed, possibly because it was in- 
competently performed; but now that Mr. Edouin has infused 
vitality into its otherwise very lifeless frame, it was received 
with particular success last Saturday evening. It keeps the 
audience in fits of merriment, and is by far the funniest of the 
series of comedy-farces Mr. Edouin has produced since Our 
Flat. The plot is sufficiently ingenious, and, moreover, ap~- 
pears original. Doubtless, however, some busybody will soon 
set to work, and discover a French or German origin for 
it. Be this as it may, The New Wing is amusing. An 
aristocratic general's daughter, who is of a romantic turn of 
mind, takes it into her head that the British workman is a 
downtrodden and ill-used martyr, who, if he but had justice 
done him, would not only prove superior in every way to the 
gentleman of birth and education, but set the Thames on fire 
into the bargain. A lively young baronet, who is in love with 
this fair philosopher, and who, moreover, knows of her fads 
and foibles, disguises himself as a bricklayer engaged upon 
the construction of a new wing which is being added to her 
father’s house, and thereby wins her hand, after not a few funny 
adventures, Mr. Edouin in this play acts the part of a genuine 
paper-hanger named Slab, who has been bribed by the baronet 
to allow him to impersonate one of his subordinates. The scene 
in which Slab and his pseudo-journeyman are invited to dine 
with the romantic young lady is one of the drollest we have seen 
for a long time. It is excruciatingly quizzical, and so is another 
scene in which Slab papers a room with irreproachable profes- 
sional skill. As was to be foreseen, everything ends satis- 
factorily. The lady finds out that, whereas the baronet is 
delightful, the genuine workman is a very vulgar fellow 
indeed. Slab is a part which suits Mr. Edouin admi- 
rably, and he seems to revel in its absurdities. Perhaps Mr. 
Herbert Standing is a trifie heavy for the young and volatile 
baronet; but he acts very well, and makes himself very 
amusing. Miss Beatrice Lamb is charming as the heroine. The 
rest of the company—notably Mr. Hawtrey and Mr. Melford— 
work with zeal-to secure the general success of the piece. 

The delightful Pantomime Rehearsal at the Court has been 
enriched with a harlequinade of the most amusing description. 
It is worth going a long distance to see Mr. Brandon Thomas as 
Pantaloon, Mr. Weedon Grossmith as Clown, and Mr. Draycott 
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as Harlequin. Mr. Little is as funny and as natural as ever 
as the perplexed Deedes. The Lady Muriel is now acted by 
Miss Carlotta Addison with all due stateliness. The absence of 
Miss Norreys was scarcely felt, so charmingly did Miss Sibyl 
Grey take her part as Nan and in the pantomime during her illness. 
“Miss Norreys, however, quite restored to health, reappeared this 
week, and is a dainty Columbine, who dances with infinite grace. 

Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s domestic comedy, The Showman’s 
Daughter, now running its course at the Royalty Theatre, is an 
old-fashioned sort of piece, the style of which was popular in the 
‘days of Buckstone and Ben Webster, and therefore, we fear, not 
likely to attract the town in this year of grace 1892. The 
characters are familiar figures, constantly to be met with on the 
stage, but never in real life. The heroine is ladylike and kind- 
hearted, and the hero, her father, a self-denying, but wealthy and 
retired, showman, is conventionally vulgar. The lover is, 
needless to say, of high degree, and his patrician mother 
bewails her boy’s entanglement with a showman’s daughter with 
due theatrical haughtiness, The servants are faithful and true, 
” and contrasts to 

admiration with his hairdresser, a sort of Mantalini, but not half 
so amusing. Artificial as it is, this play is carefully written, and 
much of the dialogue is exceptionally bright and smooth—in fact, 
too smooth. Miss Mary Whitty, who always takes pains with 
all she does, is delightful as the heroine; Mr. Reeves Smith is a 
graceful young lover, and Mr. Dennis was quite convincing as 
the tender-hearted, underbred father. Mrs. Hudspeth as a comic 
character played uncommonly well. 

Miss Grace Hawthorne is playing Heartsease every afternoon, 
at the New Olympic. This is her most satisfactory performance, 
and in not a few of the more pathetic scenes she plays very well 
indeed. Mr. Fuller Mellish is a thoroughly English Armand, and 
Mr. Bassett Roe is the Count de Varville. The best of 
Falconer’s Irish dramas, The Peep o’ Day, is in active rehearsal at 
this theatre. 

Mr. J. Hollingshead, having come to the conclusion that we 
are not likely to have much frost this winter, and that conse- 
quently there will be very little or no skating, has supplemented 
nature, and, with the aid of a scientific man of Scarborough, 
converted, by means of a compound of soda, Xc., an area of 113 
feet by 46 feet, at the Westminster Aquarium, into an excellent 
sheet of artificial ice, whereon skating—with skates, and not 
“rollers ”—is possible and enjoyable. Every afternoon and even- 

ing the ice is cleared, and the audience is able to follow the 
eccentric and wonderful gyrations of Professor Stiegers, the 
champion fancy-skater of Germany. 

An excellent place for the holidays is, undoubtedly, “ Egypt,” 
at Niagara Hall, Westminster. Herr Berninger’s panorama 
of Memphis is striking, instructive, and marvellously realistic. 
He has chosen the day of the departure of the Israelites for 
the subject of his scene, and this gives him an opportunity 
of introducing Pharaoh and his Court, who are seen grouped 
upon a terrace of the palace watching the preparations, 
literally the packing up, of the chosen people. The vast 
picture, 400 feet in circumference, is very interesting, and the 
effects of atmosphere are even better than those which were so 
universally praised in the panorama of Niagara. In addition to 
the great picture, there is a capital model of an ancient Egyptian 
house and a street in modern Cairo. A Cairene restaurant and a 
native band add to the illusion; the band, however, is a trifle too 
realistic. We should prefer even a “German,” and that is saying 
a good deal, Verdi may have succeeded in discovering melody in 
Egyptian music; but to the ordinary run of mortals it consists of 
a terrible series of bangings and twangings. 

Mr. Haddon Chambers’s little play at the Vaudeville, which 
he is pleased to call a “ dramatic joke”—whatever that may 
mean—is not particularly happy. Since the famous legend 
anent Beaumont and Fletcher, there have been many plays on 
the subject of the jealousies, quarrels, and tribulations of 
collaborators, and Mr. Hladdon Chambers has not much that is 
new to say on the subject. Mr, Brough and Mr, Dodsworth do 
their best for the Collaborators, and create some merriment for the 
twin-authors, Brown and Smith; but theirs is fun of a pantomime 
order, and not the result of any sort of wit or point either in the 
dialogue or the plot. The Honourable Herbert has been greatly 
improved by a clever process of condensation. 

Mr. Cecil Raleigh and Mr. Sims's farcical comedy, A Mare’s 
Nest, will be produced at the Comedy Theatre in about a fortnight’s 
time. 

The benefit for Mrs. Bernard-Beere is fixed for the afternoon of 
the 25th inst. Zhe School for Scandal is the piece selected, and in 
this Mr, Tree will appear as Joseph, and, it is supposed, will give 
a new reading of the part. 


SILCHESTER. 


HERE are few questions on which antiquarians are more 
divided than as to the character and amount of Roman 
civilization in Britain. According to some, the influence of Rome 
was confined to military stations and made little way among the 
larger portion of the native population. But others point to the 
existence of isolated villas, far away from the protection of cities 
or of soldiers. Such villas undoubtedly existed. Remains have 
been found in many places where there is no reason to suppose 
any military station ever stood. To be sure, the confidence in 
public peace thus shown was destined to prove unfounded. There 
is a curious uniformity in almost all the Roman houses dis- 
covered, whether in Yorkshire, in Sussex, in the Isle of Wight, or 
in Gloucestershire—everywhere the ruins tell the same story. The 
villa has been destroyed, probably destroyed wilfully, by fire. 
Silchester, however, was a city, and it was never destroyed. It 
decayed. It fell to ruin and disappeared gradually, stone by 
stone, brick by brick, and little but foundations remained to form 
small grassy mounds in an arable field. The late Canon Joyce 
devoted much time arid attention to excavations, and seems to 
have found a basilica or court of justice, and no difficulty has 
ever been experienced in tracing the sites of the gates. In a 
paper recently communicated to the Society of Antiquaries, by 
Mr. St. John Hope and Mr, Fox, a good deal more information 
as to Silchester has been made available, and several new points 
of interest have been described. Two small temples, carefully 
orientated apparently, as they do not square with streets or walls, 
have been found, and the explorers notice the curious fact that, 
although the churchyard wall of the neighbouring parish church 
forms actually a part of the Roman city wall, the church which 
dates from the twelfth century lies exactly parallel with the two 
little temples. 

A very interesting, but all too short, exhibition of the objects 
lately dug up has been open, at the rooms of the Society in 
Burlington House, during the past few days. For the first time 
attention has been called to the character of the numerous bones, 
and fragments of bones, that have been unearthed. Among them, 
strange to say, are the skeletons of two babies. One was found 
in a pit at a depth of three or four feet beneath the present sur- 
face, and appeared to be that of a child of a year old. The 
second was inanurn. In both cases all the smaller bones had 
disappeared. The animals’ bones showed oxen, horses, sbeep, 
dogs, pigs, and especially cats. There were many cats, some 
so large as almost to rise to the dignity of an ocelot, but 
chiefly very much like our own cats, and some bearing traces, 
which could not be mistaken, as to their purely domestic 
character. If some of the cats were large, it was found to 
be the same with the bones of red-deer. The roes were not 
above the average modern size. The horses must have been 
little larger than Welsh ponies, with heavy coarse heads. The 
oxen were all of the Bos longifrons type, and may have resembled 
diminutive specimens of the Chillingham wild cattle. The sheep, 
too, were smaller by far than Southdowns or even Highland 
sheep, and we cannot help wondering if they were as good to 
eat. There were oysters, too, in the well-victualled city, and 
many other things too numerous to mention, 

Among miscellaneous objects exhibited in Burlington House 
were examples of greenish window-glass, a great quantity of 
domestic glass-ware, and some mosaic and plain beads. There 
was plenty .of pottery, too, much of it of the kind known 
as Samian, some of the bowls being impressed with patterns, 
and with beautifully designed figures. There were also some 
so far unidentified specimens of a dark-coloured ware, possibly 
of local manufacture. But the greatest find of this kind was 
a scale-beam of bronze, and with it numerous iron implements, 
axes, hammers, gouges, knives, files, and blacksmith’s tongs, a 
plane, a gridiron, and a standing lamp. The gridiron and the 
lamp are objects of very rare occurrence. The scale-beam is 
reported to be more absolutely perfect than any example in the 
British Museum. There were coins ranging from the time of 
Hadrian to that of Constantius, and including one of Helena, and 
others of Allectus, Tetricus, and some British king. There were 
paste intaglio gems, ornaments of silver-plated bronze, and hun- 
dreds of smaller objects. Among the curiosities were some tiles, 
over which before they were baked divers animals had walked, 
leaving their footprints. In one house, which seems to have been 
of considerable size and importance, were Purbeck marble slabs, 
fragments of Roman Doric columns, and mosaic pavements, 
Hypocausts were, of course, common at Silchester, and probably 
all dwelling-rooms were heated by them as well as baths A 
couple of excellent models of the site, as well as several maps 


and plans, added greatly to the interest of the little exhibition. 
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THE INFLUENZA. 
dig panic into which the public has fallen on this, the third 


invasion of the influenza, has had but too melancholy an 
excuse. Yet may something be said to abate it. The daily 
press issues columns of statements of the spread of the disease 
without giving us any idea how the statistics have been collected, 
and since there is no means of collecting such statistics except 
through the Registrar-General’s Reports of deaths, it is necessary 
that all of them must be received with caution. The death-rate 
of London last week was 328 per thousand, against 420 per 
thousand during the foggy Christmas week, and as no one has 
yet blamed the London fogs for being the cause of influenza, it 
is obvious that the cold and fogs of recent weeks have had much 
to do with the increase in. the death-rate, as they have indeed 
with all the high winter death-rates in non-influenza years. The 
deaths recorded from influenza last week were ninety-five, about 
the same number as the deaths from measles, and less than those 
from whooping-cough, complaints which are always with us, and 
which are most prevalent at this season of the year. As far as 
the deaths are concerned, it is obvious that the present epidemic 
is not of a very grave character, as the rate is only about one in 
forty thousand of the population. 


The complaints made on all sides, but more especially in the 
press, that the doctors neglect, or are impotent to recommend, 
preventive measures, and do not prescribe specific remedies 
for the disease, are very unreasonable, as there are many 
other epidemic diseases which are always with us, like those we 
have just referred to, which are equally beyond their control. 
Moreover medical men, however much they may differ as to the 
cause and nature of influenza, are quite agreed as to its treat- 
ment. In everything, except its wide prevalence and its greater 
intensity, the symptoms of influenza are identical with those of 
well-defined cases of common catarrh or cold, and the sequel or 
complications, such as bronchitis, pneumonia, and nervous pros- 
tration, are the same in both complaints. 


But, while we recognize the identity of the symptoms 
of influenza and catarrh, and find the same complications in 
both, we do not contend that they are identical diseases, or that 
they are due to the same causes. At the same time they have 
many features in common; there is as much mystery about the 
nature and origin of a cold as there is about the influenza, and it 
is popularly believed to be catching from one member of a family 
to another, and not unfrequently a whole household is down at 
the same time with “colds” as many families are now down 
with the influenza. The only obvious difference is the greater 
intensity of the symptoms of influenza, and the greater need for 
care—such care as we would observe in treating a bad cold—to 
avoid complications which are no necessary part of either, but 
which often accompany both forms of complaint. When we 
look to the victims of the prevailing epidemic, we find they 
are for the most part what might be called well-preserved lives, 
old people who by careful and extremely temperate living and 
by the watchful care of their medical attendants have survived 
longer than the rough wear and tear of life would have permitted 
had they been exposed to it. We are constantly boasting of 
the increase in the length of life in recent years, and much of 
this is due to our increased knowledge in combating the dangers, 
or the tendencies to death, which surround the aged of both 
sexes. Other forms of epidemic diseases can be shut out, and the 
arts of eating, drinking, and sleeping have become so carefully 
formulated, even widely studied, that many persons are able to 
live on in a mechanical sort of way on a very limited amount of 
vitality. It is these persons who are now falling easy victims to 
influenza against which they have not yet discovered a defence, 
while those of a healthy and robust constitution resist the dis- 
ease, or else pass through it, with more pain and inconvenience, 
it must be admitted, but with hardly less danger than that 
attending an ordinary cold. All the deaths are not those of aged 
persons, it is true; but the feeble and damaged constitutions at 
all ages are of the same type, and fall easy victims to a disease 
which is in the air, and which easily finds its way to the fireside 
and the invalid couch. The best preventive measure against 
the influenza is robust health. Perhaps we are getting a little 
too temperate in eating and drinking, and coddle ourselves too 
much in furs and wraps at ordinary times; but, in any case, the 
best treatment is just what we all know as the best treatment of 
a bad cold—a warm bed, warm drinks, and plenty of them, 
together with patience and freedom from mental worry and 
anxiety; while the best preventive is good living and plenty of 
fresh air. It is very certain we shall receive little advantage or 
comfort from studying the opinions of foreign medical men, which 
are reported so freely by the foreign correspondents of our daily 


papers, or from speculating on the discovery of a bacillus reported | 


from Berlin, as it is quite as likely to divert attention from the 
true pathology and treatment of influenza as to help us to pre- 
vent or cure it. 


REVIEWS. 


MANNERING’S NEW ZEALAND ALPS.* 


A’ last one of the mountain ranges of Greater Britain is in a 
way to be explored by those to whom of right the adven- 
ture belongs. We cannot give too much honour to the work 
done in New Zealand by Mr. Green and Dr. von Lendenfeld ; we 
may rejoice that Mr. Green, the first pioneer of high expeditions 
in that latitude, who has since done the same kind of work in 
the Selkirk range beyond the Canadian Rocky Mountains, is one 
of our own people and a member of the Alpine Club. But we 
are specially glad that a school of mountaineering has now arisen 
in New Zealand itself. Mr. Mannering and his companions have 
valiantly renewed in their own persons the experience of the ear- 
lier Alpine explorers. History repeats itself; and these pioneers 
of the New Zealand Alpine Club, like MM. De Luc, Bourrit, 
Saussure, the Meyers and the Studers, have taken infinite trouble 
which will enable those who come after to multiply their conquests 
with comparatively little pains; while they themselves have come 
back from the glaciers with good store of ice-craft and topographical 
information, the goods of body and mind which are the reward 
of hard work, and a record of many gallant attempts and not 
many expeditions that can be pronounced absolutely successful 
according to the rigorous standard of a modern mountaineer. 
Mr. Mannering and Mr. Dixon did their best to succeed where 
Mr. Green failed, but it was not to be. The peak which Mr. 
Green called Mount Cook, and which now, it appears, we are 
to call by its more majestic native name Aorangi, remains not 
quite vanquished. Indeed Mr. Mannering had to stop short, 
though not far short, of Mr. Green’s highest point. Not only it 
will be said, as Mr. Mannering truly observes, that the summit 
of Aorangi has not yet been attained, but it is not possible to say 
otherwise. “For all practical purposes to be on the ice-cap of 
Aorangi means the same thing as being on the top.” History 
repeats itself indeed, for that is exactly what Bourrit said of 
Mont Blane after his final failure. But this leaves us free to 
hold that the credit of attempts which prepare the way is often 
no less, or even greater, than that of the first complete ascent. 
It leaves us also free to hope that Mr. Mannering himself may be 
more fortunate than Bourrit, and may not only complete the 
ascent of Aorangi but be the first to complete it. 


When we compare Mr. Mannering’s and Mr. Dixon's work with 
that of Alpine explorers a century ago, we should say that in 
some respects their work has been harder, Doubtless there have 
been forty years of modern mountaineering in the Alps and the 
Caucasus, not to speak of the Andes and the Himalayas; and the 
modern explorer of a glaciated range has a far better notion of 
what to expect than the man of Saussure’s time. He will not 
walk in terror of the rarefied air on summits and the stagnant 
air in snow-valleys, and the avalanche which is started by a 
whisper or a passing bird. Doubtless also modern inventions. 
and improvements in camping and cooking tackle of all sorts 
have made camping out a far less cumbrous aflair than it was. 
But this only means that an enterprise which forty or fifty years 
ago would have been impossible, or possible only with enor- 
mous cost, is now brought within the limits of surmountable 
difficulty. For the conditions that served the Alpine explorers 
of our grandfathers’ days are mostly wanting in New Zealand. 
There is no class of inhabitants answering to the chamois- 
hunters of the Alps and waiting to become guides; there is not 
even a porter to be hired on the spot, though Dr. von Lendenfeld 
managed to find some in the colony. Want of porters was also- 
one of Mr. Green’s troubles in the Selkirks. Mr. Mannering and. 
his friends not only had to climb without guides, but had to learn 
the work of guides while they were doing the work of porters. 
They habitually carried loads of fifty pounds up to their camping- 
place, nearly the same weight that the Italian Alpine battalions 
are trained to carry over rough ground in marching order. It is 
a thing practicable enough for young and strong men, since it is 
done; but every one who has walked with and without a knap- 
sack or pack of any kind, even of half or a quarter the weight, 
can understand what a difference it makes both on the march 
itself, and (what is perhaps a greater matter when time is 
essential) in a climber’s condition and pace the day after. In one 
point Mr. Mannering was better off in the Tasman range than 
Mr. Green in the Selkirks ; he had not to cut his way through 
forests to get to the mountains. The moral of ull extra- 
European climbing is that a fair mountaineer who is also a 
practised traveller, inured to the various hardships of rouglx 
travelling, and expert in fitting devices, is far more likely to 
succeed than a mountaineer of greater gymnastic accomplish- 
ments who is nothing else. 

As to the natural conditions of New Zealand mountaineering, 
they would seem, so far as we can judge from description, to 
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be more like those of the Caucasus than those of the Alps. It 
is true that the actual heights are not on the scale of the 
Western and Central Alps; they are more like those of a 
secondary Tyrolese group. Aorangi stands only 12,349 feet 
above the sea level, and Mount Tasman, the next highest peak, is 
nearly goo feet lower. But the mean snow-line is far lower than 


in the Alps, in some parts as low as 5,000 feet. Hence the | 


glaciers are extensive, and the amount of ice and snow to be 
traversed by the climber in his day’s work is quite as great as in 
the Pennine or Bernese ranges. Then the preliminary approaches, 
including the passage of a river often in flood, or a long circuit 
to avoid it, are far longer than they have been within a genera- 
tion in any fairly well-known part of the Alps. Another trouble 
is that the rocks of the Tasman range are rotten and much splin- 
tered, whereby they make bad climbing above and a plentiful 
superfluity of moraine below. Now moraines are allowed even 
by clerical mountaineers, we believe, to excuse if not to justify 
bud language. On the whole we collect that a serious expe- 
dition among the “ Mount Cook glaciers,” as compared with an 
Alpine one of corresponding scale, means a heavier day and a 
less margin of time for bad weather, deviations, and other acci- 
dental hindrances. In other words, the conditions may be said 
to approach those of the Caucasus. We do not think there are 
sufficient materials to estimate the actual climbing difficulties. 
It is well known that all expeditions become less difficult after 
the way is once found; and in addition to this inevitable tax on 
— Mr. Mannering, again like Mr. Green in the Selkirks, 
was short-handed. In the last attempt on Aorangi Mr. Dixon was 
alone with him. One or two more companions of equal climbing 
power might have just made the difference. As to the prudence 
of the thing, it must be remembered that Mr. Mannering and 
Mr. Dixon were explorers, not mere pleasuring mountaineers, and 
there was nobody else to do it. Moreover they had the moral 
courage to turn back in sight of the goal. Their wisdom and 


their valour were both justified by the event, for they had time | 
enough, but none too much, to put themselves on the right side | 


of a troublesome bergschrund before dark. As the only route 
up Aorangi yet known includes two ice couloirs and a good deal 
of crevassed glacier, we think that when the ascent becomes a 


regular expedition the New Zealand Alpine Club will not en- | 


courage travellers to undertake it in parties of less than three | 


or four, But then there will be no manner of reason why they 
should. By way of consolation for the difficulties, the New 
Zealand mountains appear to be a land of long and merry glis- 
sades, 

We may now speak of Mr. Mannering’s topographical results, 
which are not inconsiderable. It may be premised that the field 
of operations lies in the north part of the southern island of New 
Zealand, and near the west coast. It is bounded by two ranges, 
the “ Moorhouse ” and the “ Liebig,” of which the western one, 
the “‘ Moorhouse,” is the higher, and includes Mount Tasman. 
Aorangi is not on the main lineof this range, but is a spur lying 
wholly to the east of the watershed; a fact which Mr. Mannering 
has conclusively verified. The great Tasman glacier flows a little 
west of south, almost midway between the two ranges, a length 
of about seventeen miles; the Murchison glacier on the east and 
the Hooker glacier on the west send their eponymous rivers to 
join the Tasman river below, The Freshfield, Hochstetter, and 
Ball glaciers, coming down from the regions of Mount Tasman 
and Aorangi, feed the Tasman glacier from the west, and the 
Darwin glacier (apparently still unexplored) comes in higher up 
from the east. Mr. Mannering has for the first time explored the 
upper part of the Murchison glacier, and cleared up its relation to 
the Darwin glacier and the head of the Tasman, and he has 
effected a pass from the right bank of the Ball glacier to the 
Hooker glacier. This he named the Ball Pass; a good deed 
worthy to be counted for righteousness to Mr. Mannering so 
Jong as there are generations of mountaineers who revere their 
founders. Likewise Mr. Mannering, in a party of three, made 
apparently the first ascent of the western and lower peak of the 
Hochstetter Dome, at the head of the great Tasman glacier. This 
is related to the higher peak, first ascended by Dr. von Lenden- 
feld in 1883, somewhat as the Nord End of Monte Rosa is to the 
Dufourspitze. Mr. Mannering’s ascent was a sudden extension 
of the day’s plan, and this perhaps accounts for the meagreness 
of his report, which leaves many details obscure. Although the 
total height of the Hochstetter Dome, 9,318 feet, barely touches 
the snow-level of the Swiss Alps, itis a — snow mountain, 
and on this occasion required a good deal of step-cutting. By 
the way, there is a point of ice-craft on which we have a small 
difference with Mr. Mannering. He tells travellers they must 
not take “ the light tourist's axe” if they climb without guides. 
We are not acquainted with the instrument he means, but it is 
quite a mistake to suppose that an efficient step-cutting axe must 
be heavy. Mr. C. Pilkington, who has done as much and as 
good climbing without guides as any man, sent to the Alpine 
Club exhibition this winter an ice-axe thoroughly fit for con- 
tinued step-cutting, and weighing in all 2lbs. 1o0z. It is a 
matter of balance far more than of absolute weight. 

We shall not try to abridge Mr. Mannering’s story of his re- 
connaissances and attacks on Aorangi. Probably he will live to 
hear it called old-fashioned by young men of the New Zealand 
Alpine Club for whom his labours will have made their goings 
pleasant and almost easy, and who will not have fifty-pound loads 
to carry, nor wake in the middle of the night to find their camp 
adrift on a raging storm-flood. In short, his fate will be that of 


other Alpine pioneers before him. But Mr. Mannering has the 
true mountaineering enthusiasm, and appears to be still young. 
Peradventure he will disarm the captiousness of a younger 
generation by showing them the way in person, 


NOVELS.* 


hee sequence of lightning and thunder is not more prompt 
than that of cause and effect in Mr. Hardy's story. A 
parson riding through a country lane in the Scuth of England 
meets an old haggler called Durbeyfield, and informs him that 
the name he bears is a corruption of D’Urberville, and that he is 
the “direct lineal representative of.the ancient and knightly 
family of the D'Urbervilles” who appear on the Battle Abbey 
roll. This is all news to the haggler, but he sucks it in eagerly, 
and listens while the parson gives—in anything but simple lan- 
guage—a sketch of the departed glories of his house, and he does 
not at all relish his informer’s advice to “do nothing.” In fact, 
from that very instant Durbeyfield begins “doing” to such-an 
extent that in the course of five years he completely undoes, not 
only himself and his family, but a number of other people as well, 
and his own daughter Tess is the principal victim. On his wa 

home he imparts to a boy whom he meets “ the secret that he is 
one of a noble race,” and that “there’s not a man in the county 
of South Wessex that’s got grander and nobler skellingtons in 
his family” than he has, It is wholly beneath the dignity of 
such a potentate to walk home, so he sends the boy for a carriage 
and some rum, and drives back to his wife, repeating, as a 
recitative, “I’ve—got—a—great—family—vault—at Kingsbere 
—and— knighted—forefathers—in—lead —coflins—there.” Let 
it at once be said that there is not one single touch of nature 
either in John Durbeyfield or in any other character in the 
book. All are stagey, and some are farcical. Tess herself 


| comes the nearest to possibility, and is an attractive figure ; 


but even she is suggestive of the carefully-studied sim- 
plicity of the theatre, and not at all of the carelessness of the 
fields. Her life is ruined by her parents’ determination to send 
her to claim kinship with some rich people of the name of 
D'Urberville, who own a place about twenty miles away. Tess 
herself goes with extreme reluctance, and is not much pre- 
possessed with the so-called relative that she meets, a young man 
of bold aspect, who regales her with strawberries. Of course 
this is the serpent who is to destroy the poor young Eve; but 
the story gains nothing by the reader being let into the secret of 
the physical attributes which especially fascinated him in Tess. 
Most people can fill in blanks for themselves, without its being 
neces:ary to put the dots on the i's so very plainly ; but Mr. Hardy 
leaves little unsaid, “She had an attribute which amounted to 
a disadvantage just now; and it was this that caused Alec 
D'Urberville’s eyes to rivet themselves upon her. It was a 
luxuriance of aspect; a fulness of growth, which made her appear 
more of a woman than she really was. She had inherited the 
feature from her mother without the quality it denoted” (vol. i. 
p- 75). It is these side suggestions that render Mr. Hardy’s 
story so very disagreeable, and Jess is full of them. The result 
of this interview is that the young man induces his blind mother 
to offer Tess a situation as poultry-woman, and the Durbeyfield 
fortunes not being equai to the length of their pedigree, she is 
induced by her pareuts to accept, her mother openly declaring 
that she looks upon it as a chance for Tess to settle her 
future. Mrs. Durbeyfield is described as a good-natured shiftless 
woman, not refined in her perceptions, but who has led a re- 
spectable life. Yet she does not hesitate to send her daughter 
deliberately into temptation, with as much sangfroid as it she 
had been the vilest of her sex, “If he don’t marry her afore, he 
will after,” she observes to her husband (vol. i. p. 97), and he 
does not contradict her. The girl's ruin is compassed in spite of 
herself, and she comes home four months after she has first left 
to be upbraided by her mother for her folly in not getting 
D'Urberville to marry her. Tess has nothing of her mother's 
coarse fibre, and shrinks away from sight, till, after her baby’s 
birth and death, she departs and seeks work in a great dairy 
farm. Mr. Hardy is always at his best when dealing with scenes 
taken direct from nature, in which his imagination has something 
to go upon. His description of life in a dairy farm in summer 
forms an admirable foil to his subsequent account of the terribly 
hard work both for males and females in an arable farm in 
winter, when swede-hacking, reed-drawing, or threshing occupied 
the hands from dawn to dark. It was during her easy and 
pleasant summer hours that Tess met her elective affinity 
Angel Clare, the farm pupil, son of a neighbouring clergy- 
man. Clare is a mere shadow to the reader; but, such as he 
is, no less than three dairymaids sigh for him openly, while 
Tess does so in secret. There is a want of humour in this pro- 
ceeding which is, however, intended to be tragic. “Dear he,” 


* Tess of the D'Urbervilles. By Thomas Hardy. 3 vols. London: 
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as one of the forlorn ones calls him, proposes to Tess, and, after 
much hesitation on her part, and weak efforts to tell him her 
history, she marries him. On their wedding evening they resolve 
to confess their past sins to each other, with the consequence 
that, while Tess gives him, as he expects, instant absolution, 
Clare emphatically declines to pardon the error of which she can 
hardly be said to have been guilty, She has a brief revival of 
hope, occasioned by Clare's walking in his sleep, and performing 
a feat that must have been almost unique in the history of 
strength, considering that he was not a Hercules, and that Tess 
was a tall and well-developed young woman. He lifted her out 
of bed, murmuring tender words over his “dead wife,” carried 
her out of the house, down the river across a plank bridge, 
through a plantation to the Abbey church, where he laid her in 
an open coffin, and went away. Ile soon went away altogether 
—for Brazil—giving Tess money to support her the while, and 
telling her that, if he could ever make up his mind to forgive her, 
he would come back. The end is what every one will have 
foreseen. Tess accidentally meets D'Urberville, who has been 
converted from his ways in a wholly startling manner by some 
warning words of Clare's father, and is now a Methodist preacher. 
He hangs about her, in spite of her entreaties, for many months, 
denies his new opinions, and offers her the marriage which is 
now impossible; and when, finally, Clare has decided to be 
magnanimous, and to claim her as his wife, he finds that it 
is too late, and that she is living with D’Urberville. The 
tragedy culminates in D’Urberville being stabbed by Tess during 
a quarrel, in her hiding for some days with Clare, and in her 
being ultimately hanged. Few people will deny the terrible 
dreariness of this tale, which, except Sesion the few hours spent 
with cows, has not a gleam of sunshine anywhere. Mr. Hardy 
says in his “explanatory note” that he has added some chapters, 
“more especially addressed to adults,” to “episodic sketches” 
that have appeared in various papers and periodicals. This 
reminds us of those artists who have exhibitions of pictures open 
to.the public, but who hang over an inner sanctum containing 
their choicest works a placard marked “ For gentlemen only.” It 
matters much less what a story is about than how that story is told, 
and Mr. Hardy, it must be conceded, tells an unpleasant story in a 
very unpleasant way. Hlesays that it “ represents, on the whole, 
a true sequence of events”; but does it? The impression of most 
readers will be that Tess, never having cared for D'Urberville even 
in her early days, hating him as the cause of her ruin, and, more 
so, as the cause of her separation from Clare, whom she madly 
loved, would have died by the roadside sooner than go back and 
live with him and be decked out with fine clothes. Still, Mr. 
Hardy did well to let her pay the full penalty, and not die 
among the monoliths of Stonehenge, as many writers would have 


done. Onething more. Mr. Hardy would do well to look to his 
grammar. In his “explanatory note” he begs his too gentle 


reader “who cannot endure to have it said what everybody 
thinks and feels,’ to remember a sentence of St. Jerome's. To 
have what said? To what does “it” refer? Then, in vol. iii. 
p. 198, he says :— 

The Durbeyficld wazgon met many other waggons with families on the 

summit of a road, which was built on a well-nigh unvarying principle, as 
peculiar, probably, to the rural labourer as the hexagon to a bee. The 
groundwork of the arrangement was the family dresser. 
Now, by all the rules of syntax it is the summit of the road that 
was built on the unvarving principle and on the family dresser, 
but the context shows that it is really the inside of the waggon 
to which he means to refer. These things ought not to be. 

Curiously enough the subject treated in Matthew Tindale is 
very similar tothat of Mr. Hardy's book, with this difference—that 
poor Maggie Tindale was in love with her seducer (who was not, 
by the way, a seducer by profession), and that it is her brother, 
and not herself, who murders him in a fit of anger and is hanged 
for it. Matthew Tindale is a blacksmith of the Adam Bede 
type, and both he and his fellow-rustics are, in the main, possible 
people. But what is not possible is that any girl of eighteen 
brought up in Maggie's rank of life should have been ignorant to 
what secret love-making with a gentleman was likely to lead, or 
that Matthew (when his sister had confided to him her secret, 
though without the name of her lover) should not at once have 
put a stop to the whole proceeding. Maggie is made both too 


innocent and tvo full of common sense to have played the part | 


she did. She tells young Aschenburg that “she must always 
bear in mind the difference between them in station,” and says 
“Sir” and “please Sir” to him; yet she allows him to take her 
in his arms and kiss her without a word of remonstrance. Miss 
Varty-Smith is on much firmer ground when she depicts the love 
aflair of Matthew and Bella, a love atluir that was nipped in the 
bud by Aschenburg’s murder, and when she draws the strange 
behaviour of an honest man who has been betrayed into a 
crime. The villagers and their talk are natural enough, and so 
are the stings that the poaching shoemaker implants in Matthew 
when once he has cause to suspect him. ‘The book is too 
long, too full of descriptions of scenery, even moralizings—too 
full also of hazy sentences; but it has a great deal that is 
clever and even touching about it. Sidney Aschenburg, with 
his vacillations, his good intentions, and his efforts at self-justifi- 
cation, is more like a young man than the bulk of those drawn 
by a lady, though it may be doubted if he would have sinned so 
deeply against a gentleman’s code of honour in the matter of 
Maggie. Mrs. Tindale, easy-going, unobservant, and uninteresting 
till her son’s peril called forth her sympathies, is a kind of woman 


familiar to all of us, and Frances Carter, the lady with whom 
Aschenburg really falls in love, is an attractive sketch. Again 
we must congratulate the writer on her fortitude in carrying 
things through to the end, and not suffering any reprieve to come 
for Matthew. It is far more artistic to take leave of him in his 
prison, ready to pay the penalty of his crime, refusing to the last 
to plead any extenuating circumstances, yet with the sound of 
“John Peel,” played by the band of a marching regiment, in- 
spiring his last moments with an almost frantic longing for air 
and freedom. 

There is something irresistibly absurd about Cut with a Dia- 
mond, The long words which the author loves to use, in forms 
which are almost if not quite unknown, are very tiresome to begin 
with. Why should Mr. Cushing say “though questionless at 
bottom a fool as regarded women” (vol. i. p. 91) when it would 
have been quite as simple to write “ unquestionably,” and “ Rude 
questionless” when he means “without doubt”? Then, in his 
search after originality, he will not start his sentences in the usual 
way, but always begins them upside down. “ Broke in Tuer with,” 
“ Broke out David Reed.” Indeed, Mr. Cushing is very fond of 
inversions and perorations and metaphors of all kinds, as, for 
instance, the “deep rich silence” of the manner (vol. i. p. 78) of 
Francisca, Countess of Eden, a lady the “hinges” of whose 
behaviour were “well oiled.” Francisca was an unfortunate 
person, whose husband had married her for her money, and then 
behaved ill to her. She, however, kept true to him (in different 
quarters of the globe) till she met Mr. Philip Tuer in the Carpa- 
thians, and there consoled herself. After a brief space she goes 
her way, and he marries a clerk’s daughter, and they do not meet 
again till he visits her with threats of telling her husband. By 
this time Francisca, “ Countess of Eden,” Viscountess Paradise, 
and Baroness Elysium, has a baby, but whether Tuer or the 
Earl is the father the reader never makes out. However, in all 
critical moments of her career, Lady Eden apostrophizes this baby, 
with the regularity of Mr. George Meredith in his celebrated 
poem. “ Muriel, my Muriel,” comes in as steadily as “ Attila, my 
Attila,” and for “ Muriel’s ” sake she consents to a robbery of her 
jewels by Tuer, of which the blame shall fall on the old clerk. 
This deed and its consequences form one story in the book, and its 
threads are interwoven by the hand of Mr. Tuer with another— 
the claim of one Priscilla Oldcastle to large estates. This 
Priscilla, who dreams of the greatness of her ancestors, is some- 
times described as the possessor of a “ spiritual face” (vol. iii. p. 
57), of a “spiritualized face” (vol. iii. p. 77), and of a “ spirituelle 
face” (vol. iii. p. 68) (which Mr, Cushing seems to think the 
same thing), She agrees to a fraud suggested by Tuer, alias Digby 
Vane, by which she is to get the property, and he the daughter 
and heiress. This nefarious scheme, when on the point of 
success, is spoilt by the appearance from America of the real heir, 
humorously known as the Duke of Cape Cod, who falls in love 
with the young lady, and marries her. There is no redeeming 
point about the book, except, indeed, that it is never commonplace. 
The plot is loosely put together and lacks interest, the characters 
are puppets, and the style is clumsy. 

There is a great deal about kissing in all these novels, but the 
extent to which people put their arms round each other's waists 
in Mr. Rigby’s Cumberland idyl is quite amazing. It is an inno- 
cent little tale, full of matter that has nothing to do with the: 
story (not in itself exciting), and of characters that have no use 
where they are. There are minute descriptions of open-air auc- 
tions, which have no bearing upon anything that goes before 
or after, political disquisitions, socialistic controversies, Hyde 
Park meetings, all told in the broadest Cumberland dialect, 
which renders it as diflicult to understand (though not as well 
worth understanding) as Mr. Cable’s stories. The episode of 
Hazelden’s flight after Hartley's attempted murder might have 
been written by a child, and surely no girl’s character was ever 
so lightly taken as Betty's. <As for the illustrations, the lowlands 
are pretty enough, but the mountains look as if they were covered 
with icicles in the heart of the great Ice age. 


VILLAINAGE IN ENGLAND.* 
a book is founded on one which the author published im 


Russian a few years ago, but it is so much revised and en- 
larged that we believe it is in substance a new work even for 
those who had the advantage of being able to read it in its original 
form. Mr. Vinogradoff has for several years made a wide and 
deep study of the medieval documents—inquests, custumals, 
court rolls, and others—which are our ultimate evidences of the 
state of English agricultural communities from the twelfth to 
the fifteeenth century. There is no living English scholar who 
knows these materials better, and not more than two or three 
who know them so well. And Mr, Vinogradoff’s command of 
our language is such as to make the reader constantly forget 
that he is not one of ourselves. He seldom errs in choice of 
phrases, and when he does it is rather in some slight excess of 
colloquialism than in the stiffness of a translator. The style is 
such as one would expect, not of a foreigner who had studied in 
England, but of an Englishman who had lived much on the Con- 


* Villainage in England: Essays in English Medieval History. Bx 
Paul Vinogradoff, Professor in the University of Moscow. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1892. 
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tinent and studied in Continental seats of learning. Whoever is 
interested in the subject will certainly find Villainage in England 
a aay ey In point of substance no more important contri- 
ution has been made in our time to the legal and economic his- 
tory of the period dealt with by Mr. Vinogradoff, and in par- 
ticular to those aspects of it which have hitherto been most 
obscure. If Mr. Vinogradoff’s conclusions had been widely 
different from those which we have from time to time ex- 
— in these pages for some years, we should have felt 
und to consider his evidence and arguments with great care 
before committing ourselves to general or qualified dissent. As 
it is, we find that Mr. Vinogradoff, while he brings us much new 
matter of great interest, and works out many new points, con- 
firms on the whole the work of the Germanic school, and gives 
very little encouragement to Romanizing and servile theories of 
the structure of English medieval society. He does full justice 
to Mr. Seebohm for having made it clear to us what the open- 
field system of cultivation really was, and having explained how 
a virgate or yardland was not a compact holding, but “lay 
abroad” in a number of acre-strips distributed all over the two 
or three great fields of the township. But he accepts nothing, or 
next to nothing, of the conjectural history by which Mr. Seebohm 
accounts for this state of things. We hope this may give pause 
to our clever young historical economists who, like Mr. Ashley 
of Toronto, are pertervid in taking up new things, and follow 
Mr. Seebohm and Fustel de Coulanges with a far blinder worship 
than their fathers ever accorded to the authorities they treat as 
old-fashioned. They will now have to reckon seriously with 
Mr. Vinogradoff, and they cannot at all events impute any Teutonic 
prejudice to a born Russian and a professor of the University of 
Moscow. 

The volume is divided into two books or treatises, modestly 
entitled essays. One deals with the personal condition of the 
English peasantry in the middle ages, the other with the manorial 
system and its relation to the agricultural community. The 
following are among the points which Mr. Vinogradoff has 
for the first time clearly explained, or on which he has thrown 
fresh light by the collection and comparison of evidence :—The 
fluctuation of legal opinion, and even the actual decisions of 
the King’s judges, as to the relation of base tenures to personal 
serfdom; the true nature of tenure in ancient demesne, and the 
privileges of the tenants; the practical working of tenure by 
labour-service, and the commutation of labour-services for money 
rents; the meaning of technical terms such as “ mol-men,” 
“‘wara,” “extra hidam”; the importance of the lord's officers 
in the administration of a great estate, and the value of fixed 
customs and regular procedure in the lord’s interest as well 
as the tenants’; and the antiquity of shares in the open fields 
held by free men as an element of the communal system. 
Published and unpublished materials are used with equal free- 
dom. In some cases Mr. Vinogradotf has worked on MSS. 
that have been made accessible in print since his book was put 
into shape. Many of his extracts from unpublished cartularies 
make us desire to know more of the originals. On the whole 
his copious and judicious selection from documents relating to 
every part of England goes to show that, while fresh illustration 
in detail is always welcome, the materials at our disposal are in 
the main adequate, und that, although they are richer for some 


times and places than for others, there is no grave discontinuity | 
between Domesday and Littleton. We name Littletou’s work | 
as a resting-point not only because it is a legal classic which | 
| ment which did not take root. 


closes the formative period of our feudalized land law, but because 


it came a little while before the starting of a new series of | 


economic changes which had indeed very little eflect on the lezal 
theory settled by the “sages of the law” in Littleton’s genera- 
tion, but made the earlier history much more diflicult to under- 
stand for several subsequent generations of both economists and 
lawyers. The discontinuity that really gives us trouble in 
English legal origins is one that hardly touches Mr. Vinogradofi's 
work in its present stage. We mean the breach between Anglo- 
Saxon and Anglo-Norman documents in terminology, training, 
and point of view, a breach to whose passage the post-Norman 
apocrypha of Anglo-Saxon law, such as the “Leges Henrici 
Primi,” help us very little. Some day we may hope for Mr, 
Vinogradoff's good company in that adventure, but not yet awhile. 
The inquiry now before us may be said to start in the latter part 
of the twelfth century and find its main standing-points in the 
thirteenth. Inferences as to the state of things before the Con- 
quest are not excluded; but for the present they are not 
pursued. 
First among the conditions of English villeinage, as we meet 
with it in contemporary authority, is the territorial rather than 
ersonal character of serfdom. Both elements are indeed present. 


Ve can see clerks and lawyers trying to make the state of | 


English thralls fit the conception they had derived from a smat- 
tering of the Roman law of slavery. But this attempt never 
succeeded. At no time was the nativus of our documents, even 
when he was called servus, on the same footing of absolute right- 
lessness as the Roman slave. He could not be dealt with as his 
lord’s chattel. Villeins could be sold, and sometimes were, but 
not like beasts. The settled terminology of the Common Law, 
with truer philosophy and less paradox than — at the first 
glance, classed the villein as an incorporeal hereditament. A 
villein could not be separately transferred by delivery with or 
without writing, but by deed alone; which is as much as to say 


that he was not, like land or goods, a specific subject of legal 


ssion. One could not be seised of a villein except in an in- 
irect manner, as incident to the lordship of the estate. In truth 
the subject of transfer and dominion was not the person but the 
right to his service. Mr. Vinogradoff does not stop to confirm 
his general view by this technical support; and it may well 
seem nothing but a technicality to economists and historians who 
are not lawyers. But although the lawyers of the fifteenth 
century were no great antiquaries, it seems to us that their 
definitions and distinctions were guided by an historical instinct 
(so to say for want of a better term) for which they have hardly 
received due credit. 

The real danger to liberty was in another quarter. Constant 
attempts were made to establish presumptions against the 
personal freedom of men holding land by base tenures. All 
through the thirteenth century we find them in different forms. 
Now it is said that four generations of villein-holding will 
disable the tenant from proving free birth. Another time this 
or that incident of territorial service is represented as being 
incompatible with personal freedom; indeed the marriage-fine 
called merchet came very near to being fixed with this character. 
Still more curiously, we find confronting each other in the 
same period the contradictory doctrines that a bondman is free 
as against every one but his own lord, and that the lord cannot 
enfranchise him as regards third persons, “quod liber sit quan- 
tum ad heredem manumittentis et non quantum ad alios.” On 
the whole, however, the law of the king's judges took a decided 
line in favour of personal freedom, and it became the received 
doctrine, as it stands in Littleton, that a free man might hold 
villein land, and be bound to perform the services by reason 
of the tenure, but would not thereby become a bondman, The 
controversy is important as showing that the “ liber homo tenens 
in villenagio” was not an occasional anomaly, but a regular 
element in medieval society of which the law had to give an 
account, Tenure in ancient demesne is the most eminent example 
of this class. In our post-Norman authorities the “ villein 
socmen” holding under the king, or the king’s grantee of the 
immediate lordship, appear as having special privileges in the 
certainty of their services. But these privileges do not signify 
the favour of Norman kings, but rather the typical conditions of 
an earlier time which, on the king's estates and under 
his protection, survived the disturbances of the Conquest and the 
subsequent troubles. On this point Mr. Vinogradoff is in com- 
plete agreement with Bishop Stubbs. We have traces of another 
kind of relation between lord and tenant by “convention,” an 
agreement which gave the tenant enforceable rights even if he 
were personally untree. The details of this are obscure, partly 
owing to the doubtful state of Bracton’s text, and when we 
meet with it in comparatively recent authorities, the “ conven- 
tion” has long since acquired the nature of custom. Mr. 
Vinogradoff mentions the “ conventionary ” tenure in the Stan- 
naries, which lasted into quite modern times; but we suspect this 
is too local and peculiar to be of much help. Besides, it is hardly 
English at all. We should rather look to the general doctrine 
of conventio as it stood, apart from any question of villeinage, in 
the thirteenth century. As late as Edward I’s Statutum 
Wallis we may see conventio treated by no means as a mere 
contract (indeed the English law of contract was still feeble and 


| rudimentary), but rather as conferring what we should now call 


an equitable estate in the land, In any case, the endeavour to 
get over the complex difliculties of personal and territorial 
villeinage by way of “ convention” seems to have been an experi- 


While we are on villein tenure, we may add a word to what we 
lately said of merchet in reviewing Mr. Pike's introduction to his 
last volume of Year Books. Following up Mr. Pike's suggested 
connexion with mark (in the sense of a fine for marrying or 
giving in marriage outside the lord’s bounds), we suggested 
meare-sceat, mark-shot or mark-fine, as a possible etymology. 
But this had to be qualified by the remark that the s of sceat 
ought to have persisted, as in the Anglo-Norman chircheset = 
ciric-sceat, ps can We have since found that the last-men- 
tioned word actually occurs in thirteenth-century documents in a 
form chirchet from which the s has disappeared. There seems 
therefore to be no philological objection to supposing that Anglo- 
Norman scribes could as easily make merchetum out of mearc- 
sceat. Still it is strange, on this hypothesis, that no such form as 
merchesset or merset should occur as a variant. 

We have really given only a taste of the points of novelty and 
interest handled in the first division of Mr. Vinogradoff’s mas- 
terly work, and we must reserve the second for further notice. 


SEAS AND LANDS.* 


7 aes letters written by the author of The Light of Asia to 
the Daily Telegraph should be worthy of a reprint and 
when reprinted should be worth perusal is no marvel. His 
descriptive powers are remarkable, his style picturesque and 
redundant, and his account of such comparatively well- 
known marvels as Niagara, or of cities like Montreal, Toronto, 


* Seas and Lands, Reprinted, by permission of the Proprietors of the 
‘Daily Telegraph,” from Letters published under the title * By Sea and 
Land” in that Journal. By Sir Edwia Arnold, K.C.LE., C.S.L., Author 
of “ The Light of Asia” &c. With Lilustrations, London and New York : 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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and San Francisco, may be read with interest by readers who 
have had quite enough of Canada and America and who would 
like to know something more about Japan. For whether he 
describes an iceberg in the Atlantic, the beauty of Montreal with 
its buildings of warm red sandstone, the tints and shades of 
American woods in the fall of the year, a storm in the Pacific, 
ora Japanese bazar, his diction is always animated and often 
eloquent and poetical. The real interest of the work lies in his 
account of Japanese manners and customs. That he has kept 
clear of politics, as a rule, is probably due to his Indian experi- 
ence. Sir Edwin Arnold must have a vivid recollection of 
divers Oriental tourists who, having been féted by a Raja 
and patronized by a Baboo, deal with the Excise, the Land- 
tax of an Indian Province, and the high pay and easy work 
of the Civil Service, with the profound knowledge of Voltaire’s 
Zadig. “Tl savait de la métaphysique ce qu’on en a su dans 
tous les figes; c’est-i-dire fort peu de chose.” The kindness 
shown to the author by American poets or their widows, as 
well as by politicians and Presidents, is probably responsible 
for the rose-coloured spectacles with which the future of a 
great people and a big country is contemplated. The vision of 
the Golden Gate, of Freedom’s Sun, and of the American Eagle 
telling stupid old Europe not to mind its “ ancient wrecks,” but 
to dare to be free, may strike the reader as a little too “ mountain- 
ous.” Tere and there, too, we do get a glimpse of those manners 
and customs which have shocked the votaries of our worn-out 
creeds. At Harvard College there was a sad want of discipline 
and no restrictions as to hours. Students attended lectures and 
chapels or not, just as they pleased; and it is candidly admitted 
that Englishmen must miss in America “the deferential tone of 
old civilization, the habitual regard of rank or position, the readi- 
ness to serve.” 

When the author arrived in Japan he took a step which though 
highly commendable is not likely to find many imitators. He 
was not content to rely on interpreters and cicerones. He 
became an honorary citizen of Tokio, formerly known as Yeddo. 
It is not very easy to obtain permission to reside in the metro- 
polis unless the foreigner have some “ official or diplomatic 
status.” But, apparently, by the influence of the British repre- 
sentative, the good will of Japanese dignitaries, and the author's 
own reputation, a legal fiction. was employed. Sir Edwin 
could not take a house and be regarded as a foreigner who 
paid rent. He was required to hold an office, were it only 
something like a sinecure, at a low salary. So he was appointed 
tutor to the family of his landlord, and this enabled him to en- 


gage a staff of native servants, to study domestic manners and | 


customs, and to learn the language. In the course of a twelve- 
month he was not only enabled to master the rudiments of the 
grammar, but to be conversant with the proper forms of address 
in use in polite society, and eventually to make a Japanese 
speech, which he gives us in the original, with a translation. 
To say the truth, this initiation into the mysteries of a foreign 
tongue not “ known near Isis nor studied by the Cam” becomes 
a source of some perplexity to the critic. Sir Edwin’s pages 
bristle with strange names and phrases, like the report of some 
Anglo-Indian Settlement oflicers. You may soon get to recollect 
the distinction between Spintoism and Buddhism; to remember 
that cha is tea in Japan as in India, and that sake is a mild sort 
of rice spirit; that a kzmono is an elegant part of the female 
attire; while the jinrikixha is familiarized by repeated photo- 
graphs, to say nothing of its migration to Indian hill stations. 
Even the Aibachi, or tire-box to be seen in every house, with its 
different uses, is explained by the author so fully and clearly that 
we take it in as we do a Russian samovar and a Turkish nargile. 
But it requires an exercise of the memory to be quite certain that 
in the Amma-San you have one who can shampoo for rheuma- 
tism, that Ainlo is a paste of chestnuts, that a Aiseru is a 
pipe of gold and silver, and that chopsticks are hashi, in the 
polite language of a people who, if we are to believe the author, 
are the most refined, the most charming, the most sweet-scented, 
and the most delightful people in the universe. 

We do not intend to discredit the author's account of his stay 
in Japan. Doubtless he found the climate all that could be 


desired, with the exception of a stormy day or two, a little frost at | a 
| of the fleet were such as to call forth the approbation of a naval 


night, and what are known scientifically as “seismic disturb- 
ances.” Copious offerings of tea, to be drunk without milk or 
sugar, never palled on the taste. The leaf-biscuits, the tsuyu 
soup, the aromatic condiments, the shrimps pickled with apricots, 
the snipe embedded in coloured rice, the shreds of the cuttle-fish, 
the uncooked trout, and the raw and red salmon, were delicacies 
that could not have been surpassed at the Trois Fréres in the best 
days of its existence. The musumés or waiting-maids were neat, 
clean, attentive, and engaging. They only laughed satirically 
when the foreigner was somewhat awkward in the use of the 
chopsticks, and they never entered his presence without genu- 
flections, nor let him depart without a tempest of Sayonaras or 
farewells, and a prayer that he might soon come again. Every 
Japanese is cleanly in habit. He bathes as often as a Hindu and in 
much purer water. There are 800 public baths in the city of Tokio, 
where any one can be parboiled at a temperature of 110 degrees 
for a halfpenny. Besides this, every house of decent size has its 
bath-room, and the result is an absence of the effluvia from human 
bodies which predominates over the fragrance of stale sweetmeats 
and the odour of rancid ghee in Black Town, Bhendy Bazar, or 
crowded Chitpore. 

Japanese scenery seems as charming as its people. There are 


good roads, bordered by avenues of stately trees. The cryptomeria 
are magnificent, with trunks of five feet in diameter and dark 
green crowns more than a hundred feet high. In Tokio itself the 
innumerable gardens seem to preclude the idea of a city with a 
million of inhabitants. In the rural districts the flora of tem- 

rate and tropical climates grow side by side. Rice cultivation 
Is carried on very much as it is in the Presidencies of Bengal and 
Madras, and the author utters a note of judicious warning to 
those who imagine that there can be no scientific farming except 
with heavy ploughs and a rotation of crops. Rice-growing, he 
says, may seem very primitive, but it is practical and successful. 
On flowers, blossoms, lilies, and azaleas Sir Edwin lavishes all 
the wealth of his ornate and extensive vocabulary ; and when he 
was driven from the plains by heat and mosquitoes, there was a 
regular hill station fifteen hundred feet above the Pacific, bearing 
the poetical name of Miyanoshita, with hot springs, extensive 
woods, and jungles of the dwarf bamboo. Deer and wild boar 
may be found by the sportsman in these regions as well as 
pheasants and woodcock; and excursions can be made from 
Miyanoshita as a centre to the mountain Lake of Hakone, said to 
be of unknown depth, and to a volcano emitting green and yellow 
smoke and ready to engulf incautious tourists. This place is 
not to be confounded with Fuji-San as the author correctly 
spells this mountain. In the clear atmosphere of the country 
this queen of mountains can be seen at a distance of seventy 
miles. Not to have ascended Fuji-San would be much as if a 
traveller came away from India without having seen the Taj, or 
from America without paying a visit to Niagara; and Sir Edwin 
accomplished a climb of 13,000 feet without mishap, in the com- 
pany of a young Japanese gentleman and Captain Inglis, R.N., 
naval adviser to the Imperial Government of the country. The 
best time for making the ascent is between the middle of July 
and the first week in September. There is then no danger of 
avalanches, and the traveller has only to pray for cloudless 
weather and to run the chance of a typhoon. But the deity of 
the mountain was propitious to a poet; and wrapped in a rug at 
the summit, on a fine clear morning, Sir Edwin was enabled to 
compose a poem of nearly one hundred graceful lines. His lite- 
rary powers must have been rather taxed by the introduction of 
local names, such as Azabu, Bakai-Zan, Kompira, and Ko-shiu, 
into the metre of the Allegro. 

Turning from Nature in her grandest aspects to Japanese art, 
we find much eloquence lavished on “ bronzes, wares, porcelain, 
lacquer work, carvings, arabesques, embroidery, painted screens, 
and pictures.” There are no Philistines in Japan. Every work- 
man has the instinct and the execution of a real artist. In the 
delineation of reptiles, insects, birds, and flowers he is seen at his 
best. It is admitted, however, that he rather fails in drawing and 
carving the human figure. But this defect, it is suggested, may 
arise from the fact that neither painter nor carver “can make half 
as pretty and graceful a female face as may be seen in a day’s walk 
about Tokio or Kioto.” The photographs and illustrations with 
which the work abounds, chiefly those of the female sex, do cer- 
tainly represent pleasing countenances, elegant forms, and attrac- 
tive attire. But there must, we conceive, be a seamy side to a 
land and a people whose praises are sung in every page. We are 


| told of flimsy structures and houses of paper, which at any 


moment by an act of carelessness may involve a whole city in a 
terrible conflagration. A frightful earthquake since the author's 
departure has caused devastation and death. Houses of such 


| slight materials invite burglars; and the inhabitants suffer from 


special diseases, because they take little or no exercise and live 
mainly on fish and rice. The Japanese are, no doubt, a civilised, 
intellectual, and attractive race; but we may get rather tired of 
fashions of speech which apply the term “ honourable” not only 
to men and women, but to tea and hot water; and possibly a 
future writer may find in Japan something different from a polite- 
ness which surpasses the rules and regulations of Chesterfield, and 
perfections which threaten to become nearly as insufferable as 
those of Sir Charles Grandison. 

On the future of the Japanese Empire we shall not speculate. 
The Mikado has an army which made a good show; the men well 
equipped for a campaign, the material excellent in appearance, the 
dress appropriate, and the march-past soldierly. The manceuvres 


expert. Whether Japan will justify the recent bestowal of 
representative institutions, and become constitutional, “ progres- 
sive,” and happy, is one of those problems with regard to which it 
is as well to remember Sir William Harcourt’s advice and not 
prophesy when you don’t know. 

It is not often that such an experienced writer is caught 
tripping. But Shakspeare, in any edition known to us, never 
wrote— 

Golden boys and girls all must 
Consign to this and come to dust. 


The correct reading of the second line is— 

Like chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 
This volume, though one-sided, is written with much kindly feel- 
ing and with real beauty of style. Perhaps a bowl of salad, 


according to Sydney Smith's lines, ought to be crowned once 
with vinegar but three times with oil of Lucca, 


1, 
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THE ROSCIAD.* 


ESSRS. Lawrence & Bullen—for whom, we may note in 
passing, Mr. Walter Crane has designed one of the 

prettiest of publishers’ devices—have done well in reprinting 
the famous satire by which Charles Churchill began his brief 
and boisterous popularity. They have also done wisely in 
entrusting it to the care of one of the most conscientious and 
judicious of dramatic editors, Mr. Robert W. Lowe, whose excel- 
lent edition of Cibber’s Apology is, or should be, on the shelves of 
every lover of the eighteenth-century stage. In these days, when 
editing seems to vacillate between the inadequate and the super- 
fluous, it is matter for congratulation that a book which offers 
so many temptations should have fallen into capable hands. The 
portrait prefixed to the volume is that by J. 8. C. Schaak in the 
National Portrait Gallery, already engraved by Smith and Bur- 
ford ; but perhaps better known to the votaries of * The Bruiser” 
by the copy in the Universal Magazine. For the present issue it 
has been etched, not ineffectively, by M. Morris, who has managed, 
in spite of Churchill's very tryimg way of wearing his hair in the 
manner of the modern “ fringe,” to lend a certain dignity to what 
the late Mr. James Hannay called his “massive ugliness.” The 
other illustrations are Garrick as “ Hamlet ” and as “ Kitely ” (the 
latter after Reynolds); Spranger Barry, with a couple of daggers, 
as “ Macbeth”; Mrs. Clive en bergére; Mrs. Pritchard and Mrs. 
Yates after Hayman and Dighton respectively ; and an admirable 
kiteat of Quin from a painting by Hudson. Mr. Lowe has prefixed 
to the book a useful “ Story of the Rosciad,” and he has restored 
for the first time the suppressed passages, which are given in the 
notes. At this date to criticize the satire, and its sequel, “ The 
Apology,” would be idle. But it is curious to note bow aptly 
descriptive even now of certain types of actors are its nervous 
couplets. The reader must fit the cap for himself. Here is 
an example :— 
Actors I've seen, and of no vulgar name, 
Who, being from one part possess'd of fame, 
Whether they are to laugh, ery, whine, or baw], 
Still introduce that fav’rite part in all. 


And this of Shuter :— 
who never car’d a single pin 

Whether he left out nonsense, or put in, 

Who aim’d at wit, tho’, levell’d in the dark, 

The random arrow seldom hit the mark. 
Mr. Lowe's notes are generally fresh, brief, and to the point. He 
does not, indeed, give us any particulars about that other 
Bruiser, “ the Nailor,” referred to at p. 51; and in his comment on 
Mansfield and Foster it would have been more material to 
explain why they were mentioned, than to inform us when they 
became Judges. As regards the latter worthy, we may quote 
an old manuscript note which we transcribe literatim trom 
a copy now before us of the first volume of the fourth edition of 
the poems :—“ When closetted by George y* 2¢ on the A flair of the 
Foot-path thro Richmond-Park, which was to come before the 
Court of King’s Bench, this upright old Judge (at a Time when 
the Office of a Judge was held only durante Beneplacito) replied, 
‘that no Man living ever had known or ever should know his 
opinion on a Matter that was afterwards to be brought officially 
before him ;—that indeed he had no opinion till he heard all that 
was tobe laid before the Court.’” This certainly justifies Foster's 
claim to Churchill's epithet of “just.” 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE GREEK GENIUS.+ 


ROFESSOR BUTCHER is too good a scholar, and too 
eminent an example of that membership of different uni- 
versities the possibility of which staggered the excellent vir 
obscurus, not to acknowledge the justice of one charge which we 
have to bring aguinst his otherwise capital book. It was but the 
other day that the most * Aristarchic” of French critics, pleading 
in mitigation for a volume of his, owned that he knew that a 
collection of articles could never be a book. We do not agree 
with M. Brunetiére in this respect ; we hold his doctrine to be—in 
a phrase quoted in the book before us—mupov xardrexvov 
harsh and extravagantly artificial. Unity of subject, nay mere 
unity of treatment and identity of point of view, suffice to make 
a book, though its separate parts may have been written at sundry 
times and with divers objects, just as much as if the author had 
drawn the whole plan of it originally on a sheet of foolscap and 
had faithfully and continually filled up that plan at two or twenty 
pages a day till he got it finished. But there are certain con- 
ditions which must be observed; and one of these is that no 
separate section of the book must be greatly disproportionate in 
bulk and method to the rest. To this condition Mr. Butcher has 
not quite conformed. Of the nearly four hundred pages of his 
volume, rather more than half is occupied by six different essays or 
lectures not varying much in length and almost exactly homo- 
geneous in treatment. Not much less than half is occupied by 
one essay (for all it be divided in chapters) on “ Aristotle’s con- 
ception of fine art and poetry,” in which, naturally, the particular 
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subject is examined and illustrated in a fashion quite different 
from that of the others. This latter tractate is a very valuable 
and interesting one in itself; it would with some slight further 
amplification have made an independent book, it might (though 
this would have been a pity) have been thinned and generalized 
to a level with the others. But as it stands the objection to 
making a book out of separate articles certainly lies with unusuak 
force against it. 

We shall say nothing further on this head, however, but pro- 
ceed to criticize the book as if it were two separate books—one of 
general essays on the Greek genius, the other a detailed study of 
Aristotle’s esthetics. Both of them are of high merit and 
interest. In the first six chapters—on “What we Owe to 
Greece,” on “ The Greek Idea of the State,” “Sophocles,” “The 
Melancholy of the Greeks,” “The Written and the Spoken 
Word,” and “The Unity of Learning”—it need hardly be said 
that there is nothing of the glib talk about it and about it which 
is s0 common, so exasperating to any one who has any tincture 
of scholarship, and so very frequently affected by those who 
know practically nothing about the matter. A child “of each 
academy,” who is, moreover, Professor of Greek at Edinburgh, 
need hardly be complimented on freedom from sciolism and 
“smattery.” A sin which might more easily beset Professor 
Butcher is an excessive attention to the mint and anise of 
scholarship which is not always very truly so called—a suc- 
cumbing to that péché mignon of the erudite, the neglect of the 
wood for the trees, an attention to the latest fashion in philology 
or in criticism. Of this we can see in Mr. Butcher singularly 
little. As little as he is a mere fluent piffler about the Greek 
spirit and so forth, is he a mere gerund-grinder or a mere 
devotee of linguistics and phonetics, and, if we may invent a word 
which is wanted, phlucrematics generally. One slight fault we 
do, indeed, notice in him, from which it seems to be almost im- 
possible for a Helienist who is professionally and specially busy with 
Greek to guard himself. Professor Butcher knows, of course, at 
least as well as we do—indeed, he may very likely have expressly 
put his knowledge somewhere in these pages—the two at first sight 
contradictory fallacies which are apt to weigh on men when they 
speak of things Greek. At one time they mean by Greek that 
which existed, in anything like perfection, only in a very small 
part of Greece for a very small part of Greek history. In other 
words, when they say “Greek” (a word which properly covers a 
vast stretch of place and nationality during some fifteen hundred 
years or so) they are really thinking of what was Athenian 


during not much more than a single century. The opposite- 


fallacy is the habit of assigning to the men of this latter limited 
period anything that is found in Greek literature of the immense: 
range indicated above—to include in one common term the: 
earliest epic and the latest lyric or novel, the thought that was- 
cradled in Syria or Egypt, and the thought that was cradled 
in Athens and Thebes. Both fallacies are helped, no doubt, by 
the fact that in all this diversity there is a certain extraordinary 
unity ; but we are mistaken if the tendency be not rather unduly 
to exaggerate the latter. As an instance of how these idols of 
the study may affect even such a scholar as Mr, Butcher, let us 
take his dealings with the famous old Greek idea of the State, 
the téte de Turc on which every tiro and every master has exer- 
cised himself for Heaven knows how long. These dealings are- 
admirably sane and well-informed, on the whole; and yet we: 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Butcher, though he formulates- 
some of the very propositions that we are going to state, 
forgets sometimes that what we call the ideal Greek State 
never existed anywhere for any time; that we are all of 
us the dupes of the famous oration of Pericles; that, as he ex- 
plicitly admits himself, while the actual State that we think of is 
Athens, both the great political theorists leant as far as they: 
could from Athens and as near as they could to Sparta; that 
Sparta herself was more like a public school in the dark ages 
than like the ideal home of sweetness and light; and that, 
while the Athens of the platform or the study was al! for toler- 
ation and culture, for mercy and equity, the Athens of history 
exhibited its philanthropy in the fashion connoted by the simple- 
words “ Mitylene” and “Melos,” and showed its sweet reason- 
ableness by being the perpetual dupe of the vilest dialogues. 

“ What we owe to Greece” is chiefly literary, with some glances 
at religion and art. It is, as became the author's inaugural 
lecture, more ornate in style than the rest of the book. But the 
ornament covers no bareness of substance. We are not quite so 
fond of Sophocles as Professor Jebb and Professor Butcher are. 
His attraction for men of the present day is obvious enough; 
and no men of any day, who know exquisite verse and polished 
thought when they see it, can ever undervalue him. But some 
hold that in poetry proper the little finger of Aschylus is thicker 
than his loins, and he himself is but as Racine to Shakspeare. 
This, however, is matter for fighting, and we have no doubt 
Professor Butcher would make a good fight for his man. “The 
Melancholy of the Greeks” was worth insisting on, being one of 
the things apt to be overlooked by sciolists; though, indeed, 
who says Man says Melancholy. “The Written and the 
Spoken Word,” a study on the immense, and to a great extent easily 
traceable, influence which the invention of writing had on Greek 
thought (though, of course, the grounds on which it rests are 
not universally granted), is a very ingenious and philosophical: 
exercitation. “The Unity of Learning” is more general and 
— than any of these, but is a swashing blow for the right 
side in the battle of University education. Mr. Butcher tells a 
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pleasant story of an Oxford undergraduate, who, being enter- 
tained by his tutor with a griindlich discourse on some meta- 
physical problem, asked him to give “the examination answer.’ 
“T can’t,” said the honest tutor; “nobody can; I do not know 
myself.” “Come now,” quoth his reverent pupil, “Mr. —, 
you're paid to know.” Alas! in happier times, had we been that 
tutor, we know what should have been done to that under- 
graduate. He should have been carried forth and lashed to the 
Martyrs’ Memorial (only it wasn’t there), and his mouth stuffed 
with examination papers, and somewhat more than the dozen 
which Mr. Pumblechook received have been given him by the 
stoutest bulldogs obtainable. For this was what they called 
“examination” in the good old days, and we are not sure that it 
was not the healthfuller variety. 

We have left ourselves all too small a space for noticing the second 
division of Mr. Butcher's book. Taken in conjunction with Mr. 
Prickard’s recently published volume and with other things, it is a 
very satisfactory sign of the returnof interest and study tothe Poetics 
which, after an immense, lasting, and not altogether intelligent 
popularity, went almost out of notice in England towards and 
after the middle of this century. Professor Butcher has, of 
course, thrown in the Phetoric, which shared and even anticipated 
their eclipse at Oxford, once the home of the study of both; 
and drawing from tbe rest of Aristotle’s works whatever assist- 
ance he could, has made a patient, a solid, and a by no means 
unsuccessful, attempt to reconstruct a general sthetic. No one 
knows better than he what he himself calls the fragmentariness 
of the material ; no one has better seized what is in effect the 
Hauptidee of the Aristotelian, as of all good criticism, the 
recognition of the fact that art seeks the universal, and dis- 
cards (after sucking the universal from it) the particular. His 
dealing with the difficult question of Katharsis is sound and 
sensible; he, who has saved his own position from misconcep- 
tion by scoffing in an earlier essay at those “who think to 
become Hellenic by eccentricity tinged with vice,” has victori- 
ously cleared Aristotle from any share in the opposite moral 
heresy. If we can hint any unfavourable criticism, it is that, 
though he has doubtless allowed, he has not allowed enough, for 
the immense disadvantage under which in this respect the Master 
of the Knowing lay. in logic, in metaphysics, in politics, in 
ethics, the Greeks are unbeaten, if not unequalled, because in all 
these the intellectus sibi permissus with sulticient experience of 
any human nature is sufficient. In ewsthetics you must work 
almost wholly @ posteriort, and the Greeks had before them 
matter astonishing in excellence, but limited in range, to work 
upon. They could not compare the different forms of literature, 
for they were not written; the different forms of plastic art, for 
they were not shaped. To this day your syllogism, your theory of 
the Absolute, your ideal State, your ideal conduct are hardly to 
be determined by any principles but those which Zeno the 
Eleatic, which Plato, which Aristotle, could and did attain to. 
But Aristotle could not foresee Shakspeare or Dante, Lionardo 
or the builders of Salisbury Cathedral. 

But we cannot deal faithfully with so great a matter at the 

end of a review. Before many years are past, Mr. Butcher 
‘will pretty certainly have general papers enough of the same kind 
as the first part of this book to take the place of the second. Let 
him then set this second on its own legs, and we shall hope to 
have the pleasure of closing with it on its own merits. 


MOSTLY FOOLS.* 


ines immediate result of reading Professor Lombroso’s book, 
especially the early chapters of it, is to make one doubtful 
if one is not oneself insane, and quite certain that all one’s friends 
are. Indeed, the signs of insanity are so numerous, that it is 
very difficult to avoid possessing one or more of them. Anything, 
from regular handwriting to regular features, will suffice ; and, 
just as the nervous person who glances at a medical work imme- 
diately endows himself with all the diseases he reads of therein, and 
hies him to a physician, so, after reading The Man of Genius, the 
weaker vessel will immediately resign hope, and set to work to seek 
‘out a comfortable asylum, But if the book is, to nervous folk, alarm- 
ing, it is also fascinating. The English version is adequate, and 
the style easy and pleasant, with a fund of anecdote to relieve 
what must always be a somewhat gruesome subject; and if, 
after reading it, we prepare ourselves instinctively for Earlswood, 
we are at least cheered by the knowledge that we shall be in 
company. For, in the words of our fashionable argot, 
“everybody will be there,” and in Professor Lombroso’s world 
you can only choose between madness and monotony, between 
the people who are so dull that they are unfit to talk ‘to, and the 
people whose brains—or whatever it be that constitutes genius— 
will not allow them to be safely at large. When, therefore, we 
are haled to Bedlam, we shall know at least that there will be a 
distinguished company to receive us—everybody, in fact, from 
Moses to Musset. Shakspeare, Byron, Shelley will represent 
poetry ; Schopenhauer and others will reply to the toast of 
hilosophy ; Disraeli, and possibly more modern statesmen than 
e, will supply the political element ; Sophocles, Aristotle, Plato, 
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and all the plagues of our school-days will be paying the penalty 
of their crimes against us in strait-waistcoats, The English poets 
will be there ex masse, with the exception apparently of Mr. Lewis 
Morris. All the others our author, with exquisite frankness, 
expressly includes. Scotland comes especially under his ban, for 
do we not read (p. 132) that “ The hills of Judea and of Scotland 
have produced Prophets and half-insane persons gifted with 
second-sight”? Happy are they who dwell upon the plains, for 
madmen inhabit the mountains! Better to be dull than de- 
mented. 

We have no intention of laughing at Professor Lombroso’s 
work, and must be pardoned if we seem to have made sport of 
him in the opening lines of this review. For evidently he means 
to be taken au grand sérieux, and he has striven in every way, 
by careful research, elaborate consultation of authorities, and 
noting down of personal observations, to make his knowledge and 
the data for his hypothesis as exact as possible ; and if his theory 
is a somewhat cynical one—it is annoying at first to find we owe 
the writings of Pascal to “ the grave lesions of his cerebral hemi- 
spheres,” and those of Byron “to premature ossification of his 
sutures "—yet it has a very considerable basis of truth. Some- 
times his data seem somewhat inadequate as a basis for the 
mountain of theory which he expects them to sustain—eg. in 
the chapters on “ Meteorological and Climatic Influences on 
Genius ”—but he is usually more or less conscious when this is so, 
and allows that these parts of his theory are only put forward 
tentatively. In his own words, that theory is summed up 
(p. 358) as “Genius is a degenerative psychosis of the epileptoid 
group.” In fact, genius may practically be expressed in terms of 
epilepsy ; and he brings forward a mass of examples of prophets, 
poets, and artists of all kinds who were not only liable to these 
seizures, but whose genius seems to be the direct result of such a 
disease. The unsatisfactoriness of the theory lies in the enor- 
mously wide circle of mental and physical phenomena which are 
pressed into service as evidences of insanity. In fact, almost any- 
thing unusual apparently suflices for the purposes of the 
theory, from “ Pallor” or “ Rickets” to actual mania or fits ; and 
even if you bear an exemplary reputation during life, like 
Sesostris, you are not exempt from the danger of having your 
skull dug up and pronounced to be of the criminal type. In 
fact, we are afraid that Professor Lombroso, in his zeal for 
his theory, is rather apt to accept almost anything as evidence 
of abnormality in order to bring people within the meshes 
of his argument, And so great are the capacities of his net that, 
in despair of finding any educated sanity in the world, one is 
inclined to lock up all the sane people that our great men may 
be permitted to remain at large, the theory being that “the 
normal,” of which we hear so much, is in reality an arbitrary line 
drawn between two classes of insanity--one class, which is “ off 
the normal” in one direction, being dubbed genius; the other, 
which errs in the opposite direction, being considered mad. A 
few are admitted, even by the unskilful, to be both; but the 
majority are classed as one or the other, and are rewarded with 
marble monuments or strait-waistcoats, according as they fall into 
the one division or the other. A man’s idée fixe may either iand 
him in Earlswood or Westminster Abbey. The distinction seems 
to rest purely on expediency. Ifa man is merely a nuisance and 
irresponsible, we call him imbecile; if he is a brilliant writer, 
actor, speaker, statesman, we call him a genius; if he is violent 
or murderous, we call him a maniac. But, as the hatter said to 
Alice, “ They are all mad ”—mad or mattoid, it does not matter 
which—and often the two are sadly mixed, as in the cases quoted 
where stupid men during a fit of temporary insanity become 
brilliantly clever or even geniuses. Moreover, we gather that, 
if only we could perfect our knowledge of abnormal states of the 
brain, we could produce genius to order as required by tampering 
with its lobes. At least chance can do so, according to the 
following statement (p. 151) :— 

It has frequently happened that injuries to the head and acute diseases, 
those frequent causes of insanity, have ch»nged a very ordinary individual 
into a man of genius. ... Gratry, a mediocre singer, became a great 
master after a beam had fractured his skull. Mabillon, almost an idiot 
from childhood, fell down a stove staircase at the age of twenty-six, and 
so badly injured his skull that it had to be trepanned; from that time he 
displayed the characteristic: of genius. Gale, who narrates this fact, knew 
a Dane who had been half-idiotic, and who became intelligent at the age 
of thirteen after having rolled head foremost down a staircase, 


By such robust treatment it might be possible to convert the 
“fruges consumere nati,” the only thoroughly sane persons in our 
author’s opinion, into specimens of genius of the first water. The 
preponderance of epilepsy in religious maniacs is treated at great 
length; for, indeed, here the Professor is on his safest ground, and 
his sympathies being anti-clerical and anti-religious, he takes a 
keen pleasure in analysing these forms of mania. His instances 
are taken from every age and faith, from Mahomet to Luther, 
from St. Paul to Savonarola. He gives no examples of 
English religious epileptics, assuredly not trom any lack of such, 
but perhaps because, for modern instances in support of his 
theories, he turns instinctively rather to Italy. Otherwise he 
might have found several— Wesley, Whitefield, and many more 
recent names. In fact, we can present him with an admirable 
theory of Whitefield’s extraordinary influence, culled from a 
Diocesan Conference, wherein a clergyman, himself an epileptic, 
arose to defend his fitness to continue his ministry. After 
uoting many instances of epileptic preachers, he added the 
ollowing remarkable words on the subject. “ Whitefield,” he 
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declared, “was not merely epileptic, but had moreover a cast in 
his eye, and since the power of epileptics rests largely on the 
commanding power of their eyes, could by transfixing two persons 
at once, by reason of his squint, use his power of drawing con- 
verts with double effect”! Solvuntur risu tabule; but, never- 
theless, the clergyman’s speech was an able exposition of 
Professor Lombroso’s doctrine, and as such we present him with 
this quotation from it. The author’s standpoint throughout the 
book is sternly scientific. He will accept nothing supernatural ; 
his scorn and contempt for Spiritualism and rappings is only 
equalled by his amazed horror at Darwin for refusing to believe 
in hypnotism. Prophets and priests are an abomination to him, 
and what his opinion would be of the Salvation Army we 
shudder to think. Insanity would he the gentlest term he would 
deign to apply to them. We quote one or two of his sneers at 
inspirational folk :— 

One tendeney (in mattoids) overpowers all others—one which we find 
predominant in insane genius—namely, personal vanity. Thus out of 215 
mattoids, we find 44 prophets! 


And 
Mainliinder had a grandfather who, after the death of a son, carried 
religious mysticism to the extent of insanity, and died of inflammation of 
the brain at the age of thirty-three. A brother, also insane, wished to 
embrace Buddhism ! 
—which proved his insanity, as the Snark says. Again :— 
Mahomet had visions after an epileptic fit; “an angel appears to me in 
human form. he speak. tome. Often [ hear, as it were, the sound of cats. 
of rabbits, of bells; then I suffer much.” After these apparitions he was 
overcome with sadness, and howled like a young camel ! 


The picture of the Prophet of Islam “howling like a young 
camel” is exquisite. The book, especially in its earlier chapters, 
is full of anecdote, told with a naiveté which makes one wish 
there were more of it, and less of mere scientific compiling of 
figures and statistics, The following, taken from the second 
chapter, are good instances of the author's talent for story-telling. 
As examples of amnesia, he relates how 

One day, when performing an experiment during a Jecture he (Rouelle) 
said to his hearers, “ You see, gentlemen, this cauldron over the flame ? 
Well, if I were to leave off stirring it, an explosion would at once occur 
which would make us all jump.” While saying these words, he did not 
fail to forget to stir, and the prediction was accomplished ; the explosion 
took place with a fearful noise ; the laboratory windows were all smashed, 
and the audience fled to the garden. . . . Babinet hired a country-house, 
and after making the payments returned to town; then he found that he 
had entirely forgotten both the name of the place and from what station 
he had started. . . . Of Bishop Miinster it is said that, seeing at the door 
of his own ante-chamber the announcement, “ The master of this house 1s 
out,” he remained there awaiting his own return. 


The story of Klaproth is worth quoting. In examination a 
professor once said to him, “ But you know nothing, sir!” 
“ Excuse me,” he replied, “I know Chinese!” Puns, by the way, 
and plays on words are strong evidence of monomania or insanity, 
at which we are not astonished, and “ anagrams,” in the words of 
Hécart, who made them, and therefore ought to know, “ are one 
of the greatest inanities of which the human mind is capable. 
One must be a fool to amuse oneself with them, and worse than 
a fool to make them.” Professor Lombroso has a quiet cynicism 
of his own which is often exceedingly entertaining, as, for 
example :— 

Wahltuch published two books on Psychography, a new kind of philosophic 
system, which, however, has found a serious commentator in a sane philo- 
sopher—which speaks volumes for the seriousness of some philosophers. 


And again :— 

It is natural that mattoids should repeat in their conceptions the ideas 
of stronger politicians and thinkers, but always in their own way, and 
always exaggerated. .... Cianchettini wishes to put Socialism into 
practice ! 


Sometimes the humour lies in the curious way in which he ex- 
presses himself. Thus:—*“ He [Bolyai] provoked thirteen offi- 
cials to duels and fought with them, and between each duel he 
played the violin, the only piece of furniture (!) in his house.” 

The book contains several illustrations, a map, and two won- 
derfu) diagrams, one a marvellous thing of squares and irregular 
lines, signifying the relation of genius to stature in France; the 
other the relation to average monthly temperature of admission 
of lunatics to asylums, and of production of works of genius. The 
printing is fairly good, and we have only noted one misprint (on 
p- 155). The least satisfactory chapter, perhaps, is that on 
“ Meteorological Intluences on Genius,” where we looked and looked 
in vain for the influence of the stars on the birth of great men, 
and found only the relative fertility of the months in great 
works. The conclusion of the whole matter seems to be that, 
though we are all mad, it is not so bad a thing to be after all, and 
at least we rave in good company. C'est de bon ton, so to speak, 
and the sane people would be dull indeed. “ The history of human 
intellect,” said Voltaire, “is the history of human stupidity.” On 
which Professor Lombroso notes, “There are countries in which 
the ordinary level of intelligence sinks so low that the inhabitants 
come to hate not only genius but even talent.” One word more, 
and we have done. ‘The author is sometimes content with extra- 
ordinarily slight evidence on which to condemn his victims. 
Darwin’s probable abnormality is evidenced among other things 
by his paterzal grandfather having “a passionate temper and an 
impediment in his speech” (p. 357). 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL.* 


\ R. KENNAN’S Siberia contains about 1,100 pages; we 
have read it with extreme interest from the beginning to 
the end, and it would be difficult to say more in its favour. The 
articles he contributed to the Century Magazine have gained 
rather than lost by expansion; and the drawings by Mr. Frost, 
the artist who accompanied him, are graphic and realistic in 
the extreme. The contents of the book are comprehensive and 
almost exhaustive on their various subjects. Mr. Kennan 
sketches Siberian scenery from the dead levels of the limitless 
steppes to the gorges in the snow-covered ranges of the Altai 
Mountains, and the waterless sand-wastes on the borders of the 
great Gobi Desert. He dwells on the agricultural, pastoral, and 
mineral resources of this undeveloped and scantily populated 
Empire, which ranges from the polar temperature of the north- 
eastern tundras to the semi-tropical summers of the southern 
provinces. He describes picturesquely all manner of men, from 
the high officials and the wealthy merchants to the nomad Kirghis 
and Cossacks who attended him in his explorations. The volumes 
are full of the incidents of the roughest travel—of the sufferings 
that give dramatic interest to the narrative, but which were not 
only disagreeable at the time, but might have proved fatal to the 
strongest constitution, Shaken to pieces in rude conveyances, 
half-starved on black bread and brick-tea, lowered by fever, 
and aching in every joint, Mr. Kennan says he could only 
“keep a grip” on life by thinking of the almost intolerable 
miseries of the convicts. In fact, what he has to tell about 
these unhappy exiles, whether sentenced for crime or charged 
on mere suspicion with political offences, is enough to touch the 
most callous egotist. His evidence may be accepted without 
reserve. His prepossessions were all against the Nihilists and 
Socialists ; had not the tenor of his former writings been favour- 
able to the Government, he could never have enjoyed the oppor- 
tunities he did enjoy, or made his way into the prisons and mines 
on the strength of official recommendations from St. Petersburg. 
But Mr. Kennan is an honest man, and he acted conscientiously 
by his American employers. He could not shut his eyes to 
alpable facts, and he even strained the resources of strictly 
onourable diplomacy to probe and sift matters to the bottom. 
It is impossible to condense in some dozen of lines the report that 
makes the backbone of two bulky volumes, Suffice it to say 
that these reports of his are confirmed in essentials by the ex- 
tracts from official documents and the utterances of distin-~ 
guished soldiers and civilians, who were naturally disposed to 
make the best of things and carry out in silence the instruc- 
tions of their superiors. It is impossible to exaggerate the 
foul condition of the prisons, and especially of the wooden 
étapes, where the convicts are kennelled when on the march. 
The transport can only be accomplished at certain seasons, 
and then the custodians must somehow find room for many 
times the number the quarters should accommodate. The atmo- 
sphere is fetid in the extreme; there is seldom an attempt at 
adequate ventilation; and even the enterprising American Corre- 
spondent was nearly knocked out of time when he breathed the 
gases which escaped with a rush when the doors of these dun- 
geons were opened. Fevers and epidemics find so many victims 
that the hospitals are often filled to overflowing. We hear of 
patients in the death agony, or racked with rheumatic pains, 
packed so closely on the filthy floors, with no bed-linen save the 
ragged clothes in which they caught infection, that they were 
literally unable to turn, ‘The clothing in which they have to face 
the bitter cold on their interminable marches is miserably insuffi- 
cient; but the food, although coarse, seems to be tolerably 
plentiful. The Russian peasant is born to endurance, and can 
bear what would be fatal to more delicate organizations But 
Dante never conceived in his Inferno anything worse than the 
doom of the educated men and women who are sent to those 
horrible mines of Kara which are the private property of the 
Czar. Though some of the political convicts, with their sub- 
versive and atrocious propaganda of assassination, may have well 
deserved exemplary punishment, the chastisement is out of al} 
proportion to their sins. A humane superintendent may do some- 
thing to mitigate their lot; but, on the other hand, an arbitrary 
tyrant may capriciously aggravate it beyond human endurance. If 
we doubted Mr. Kennan’s testimony, we should find ample con- 
firmation of it in the suicides and “ hunger-strikes” which have 
been lamentably frequent. 

From the miseries of these victims of despotism in Siberia it 
is pleasant to turn to Miss Gordon Cumming’s Two Happy Years 
in Ceylon. A comparison of the two books tempts us to moralize 
on mortal destinies. We dare to say that many of the Singhalese 
deserve the knout and the mine; but they live under mild con- 
stitutional rule and a bountiful Providence has lavished blessings 
on them, Their simple wants are supplied by the lightest labour. 
There is abundance of well-paid work for those who are inclined, 
for the island is again flourishing. Not many years ago it seemed 


* Siberia and the Exile System. By George Kennan. Osgood, 
Mellvaine, & Co. 
Two Happy Years in Ceylon. By C.F. Gordon Cumming. Blackwood 

Sons. 

Journeys in Persia and Kurdistan, By Mrs. Bishop (Isabella J. Bird). 
John Murray. 

Travels and Adventures of an Orchid-Hunter. By Albert Millican> 
Cassell & Co, 
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to be following our fair West Indian possessions on the road to 
bankruptcy ; the coffee plants had been blighted, and the planters 
‘were in despair. Now the colony is doing better than ever, with 
spices, rice, chinchona, and, above all, with tea. Already, as we 
see by the latest trade returns, we import far more tea from 
Ceylon than from China. The soil can grow anything, and the 
only lack is water. The scuth-eastern province, with its pre- 
carious rainy seasons and protracted droughts, has been avoided 
by English colonists. Elsewhere it is only a question of storing 
the superabundant rains, irrigating the low-lying lands, and 
clearing away the forests. Before you sight the beautiful island, 
you may breathe the spice-laden breezes ; as you coast the shores, 
you see groves of palm-trees reflected in the profound blue of the 
oeean. The governors have been promoting irrigation and drain- 
age works, so that many swamps and deserts have been changed 
into rice-grounds and tea-gardens. The huts in the villages are 
shaded by coco-palms and surrounded by vegetable-patches ; 
even the streets in the commercial towns are overshadowed by 
flowering timber. Miss Cumming gives graphic descriptions of 
the forest scenery, where the boat glided along the sluggish 
streams in a solemn gloom, beneath the dense canopies of foliage. 
She visited Buddhist shrines and ruined palaces, but she grants 
that Ceylon cannot vie with Hindustan in superb remains of 
ancient architecture. Though the planters have been cutting 
away the skirts of the forest, there is much mountainous and im- 
practicable country which must always afford a refuge to big 
game. Not long ago, the elephants were a nuisance. Three 
‘first-rate shots were said to have slaughtered 104 of them in three 
days. Since then the sportsmen were so hard on the herds that 
the Government imposed a heavy shooting-tax, and now Miss 
Cumming believes that elephants are nearly as numerous as 
ever. No country can rival Ceylon in variety of precious 
stones, although, strange to say, there are no diamonds; and 
she gives an interesting account of the speculative industry 
of the gem-seekers, for the Singalese, who delight in all forms 
of gambling, take kindly to a pursuit that has the attractions 
of a lottery with the possibility of rich prizes. A great deal 
-of her book is devoted to native religions and missionary enter- 
prise. As to the latter, she tries to make the best of it, but it is 
plain that results have been far from satisfactory. She says, by 
way of encouragement, that we have been steadly sapping the 
foundations of Paganism, and “ loosening the far-reaching roots of 
‘Buddhism and Brahmanism.” 

Miss Cumming was lapped in luxury during her sojourn in 
Ceylon ; Mrs. Bishop's journeys in Persia are the records of danger, 
‘hardships, and privations. Que diable allait-elle faire dans cette 
.galere ? is the question we are always asking. Undoubtedly there 
is much valuable geographical information in her book, and each 
chapter is full of stirring incident ; but wild Persia is no place 
fora lady. There is no denying Mrs. Bishop's pluck and resolute 
perseverance. She apologizes for some want of the vivacity that 
gave such charm to Sod adventures in the Rocky Mountains on 
the score of domestic bereavement. Independently of that, the 
difficulties she overcame, with the wretchedness of her daily sur- 
oundings, were sufficient excuse for depression of spirits, More- 
over, episodically, among not a few similar experiences, she was 
robbed of her journals, and thrown back upon her memory. 
She set out from Bushire on the Persian Gulf. She owns that 
-she could hardly bave made the start had she not been 
accompanied by an anonymous friend, an officer from India on 
an official mission. Afterwards, when she had to rely on her 
own resources, she made her way against obstacles still more 
formidable. It seemed rash to begin such a journey in the 
depth of winter, and before the departure they had warn- 
ing that the winter would be exceptionally severe. There was 
a heavy snowfall on the mountains and the plateau which 
‘were to be crossed. Those gloomy prognostications were 
amply realized. We hear of baggage animals tumbling and 
‘breaking down in the snow-drifts ; of dreary marches in blind- 
ing blizzards, with the mercury many degrees below zero. 
The native muleteers succumbed to the intense cold, and her 
routes were strewn with the sick and dying. The foul-smelling 
and vermin-infested caravanserais, crowded with muleteers and 
their trains of animals, offered bare shelter and little more. Nor 
were her quarters much better when she was billeted in native 
houses, for there was no protection against the cold, and the only 
fuel was the dung, which was carefully economized. Subsequently 
she was exposed to such extreme heat that the flesh and the 
spirit failed in the long marches, “It was difficult to brave 
the sun’s direct rays. He looked like a ball of magnesium light, 
white and scintillating in the unclouded sky.” The cities of 
Teheran and Ispahan she found comparatively thriving ; the other 
towns, and notably the old capital of Ecbatana, are dwindling in 
population and are in lamentable decay, with narrow streets 
made almost impassable by mud or dust and accumulations of 
filth. With all the hardships of the long days and wretched 

uarters, it was a healthier life among the wild nomads of the 
South. West, although there she was escorted by professional 
robbers through dangerous mountain passes where the chiefs are 
erage | at feud. Patriotism seems to be out of fasbion in 

ersia. Everywhere the tribesmen complained of the exactions 
of governors, who hold on a precarious tenure the posts they have 
bought. They regarded with philosophical indifference the 
prospect of a Russian occupation; but, with few exceptions, 
all expressed the desire that England might take over the 
country. 


The adventures of the Orchid-Hunter are the story of his 
experiences in the scercely explored interior of Columbia. Little 
is known to us of even the settled parts of the State, and we 
are surprised to hear of the city of Bucaranaga, with its 50,000 
inhabitants and its handsome buildings, so isolated that the only 
means of communication with the coast is by a canal voyage of 
six days. Mr. Millican, in his flower-hunt, made his way 
through the forests in canoes paddled by his Indian companions. 
We need hardly say that in those untravelled wilds he often 
fared as indifferently as Miss Bird, and, besides running the risk 
of deadly fevers, he had to endure certain and daily torments from 
legions of venomous fliesand insects. In the excitement of grubbing 
for the orchid roots among decaying trees, there was the serious 
danger of being bitten by one of the snakes which swarm in the 
jungles. He gives picturesque descriptions of some of those 
enchanting natural gardens where the trees are festooned with 
the orchids blazing in a variety of colours. The difficulty was to 
bring his prizes home in good condition, as the stowage and atmo- 
sphere on board the steamers were far from favourable to them, 


HISTORY OF THE POPES.* 


MONG the latest movements in the Roman Catholic Church 

not the least honourable is a zealous prosecution of the study 
of its history. From this book, and, indeed, from other sources, 
we gather that this movement is warmly encouraged by Pope 
Leo XIII. ; that, believing that the Roman Church has nothing 
to fear from the exhibition of the truth, he desires such of his 
spiritual subjects as are qualified for the task to examine and ex- 
pound its history in a fearless and critical spirit, and, caring only 
to arrive at the truth, to submit the assertions alike of its friends 
and its foes to the test of historical evidence. His wishes have 
been met with a ready response, of which this book is an im- 
portant part. These two volumes contain a translation of an 
instalment of Professor Ludwig Pastor's History of the Popes from 
the Close of the Middle Ages, published at Freiburg im Breisgau 
in 1886, and already translated into French. More than half of 
the first volume may be considered as introductory, being mainly 
devoted to a general view of the Papacy during the “Captivity ” 
and the period of the Schism. With the accession of Martin V. 
Dr. Pastor begins to write more minutely, and the volume ends 
with the death of Martin’s successor, Engenius TV. The whole 
of the second volume is given to the reigns of Nicholas V. and 
Calixtus III. The book is the result of much research ; for, 
besides using, and quoting from, a vast number of printed autho- 
rities, ancient and modern, of which we have a list at the 
beginning of the first volume, Dr. Pastor has worked at 
several collections of manuscripts, at the secret archives of the 
Vatican, opened to students by the present Pope, and the archives 
of many cities and of some noble Italian families. He gives in his 
appendixes several hitherto unprinted documents, some of them 
ot great interest, and proposes hereafter to publish a collection of 
documents relating to the history of the Popes. His foot-notes 
are all that the most exacting student can demand; for his refe- 
rences are full and precise, and, besides enabling the reader to 
verify the statements in the text, direct him where to find fuller 
information on various side points than can conveniently be given 
in a general history. Not less noteworthy than its learning are 
the fairness and candour displayed in this book. It makes no 
claim to impartiality; it is avowedly written from a Roman 
Catholic standpoint, and has on its first page a commendatory 
Brief addressed by the Pope to the author. But while Dr. Pastor 
is careful to report everything in his authorities that is creditable 
to the Popes, and in all doubtful cases puts, as he has a perfect 
right to do, the most favourable construction on a Pope’s con- 
duct, he never wilfully conceals anything, and does not hesitate 
to expose the faults of Popes, or to speak of them in terms of 
severe reprobation. Once, indeed, in an unfair and intemperate 
notice of the teaching of Wyclitfe, with whose works he does not 
appear to be acquainted at first hand, he is, we think, misled by 
religious prejudice. In the portion of his work represented here 
he generally gives prominence to the history of the Papacy as 
a spiritual power, to religious movements within the Church, 
to the position taken by successive Popes with reference to the 
Renaissance, and to their doings in Rome. The most striking 
defect in his book is, in our judgment, his neglect of the 
foreign policy of the Popes as temporal princes. It is true 
that this side of Papal history is of less importance during the 
four reigns here treated at length than at many other periods; 
still it has an importance, both of its own and as bearing on the 
characters of the Popes. The omission, for example, of the 
intrigues of Martin V. in favour of the succession of Louis of 
Anjou to the throne of Naples renders the history of the Pope’s 
reign incomplete, and conceals one of its least creditable sides. 
Nor is the policy of the Popes as Universal Bishops treated with 
uniform excellence ; for, while their relations with the Church in 
Germany are admirably set forth, the notices of their dealings 
with the Anglican and Gallican Churches are decidedly meagre. 
Dr. Pastor’s book would be more attractive if he had abstained 


* The History of the Popes from the Close of the Middle Ages, drawn from 
the Secret Archives of the Vatican und other Original Sources. From the 


German of Dr. Ludwig Pastor, Professor of History in the University of 
Innsbruck. Edited by Frederick Ignatius Antrobus, of the Oratory. 
Vols. I.and II. London: John Hodges. 
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from giving in his text so many extracts from other modern 
authors, if he had brought some portions of his work into a 
smaller compass, and had exercised greater discretion as regards 
the proportion of space allotted to the discussion of various sub- 
jects. As an instance of his habit of dwelling on the details of 
certain events and passing quickly over other matters of at least 
equal moment, we may refer to the large number of pages 
devoted to the account of the Jubilee of Nicholas V., as compared 
with his brief notice of the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges. He 
thas been fortunate in his translators, who, working under the 
editorship of the Rev. F. I. Antrobus, have rendered his book into 
pleasant and idiomatic English. 

Dr. Pastor has, by way of introduction, prefixed to his History 

an essay on the relations between the Church and the literary 

Renaissance in Italy, in which he points out that from the time 
of the Fathers the Church recognized the value of classical litera- 
ture, and “rendered valuable service in guarding the intellectual 
treasures of antiquity,” but that it never failed to make a prudent 
use of them, to forward the interests of religion and morality. 
He dwells on the fact that, while many scholars of the Renaissance 
were profligate and heathenish in their lives and writings, many 
also, specially in the earlier years of the movement, were men of 
Christian character, one or two like Manetti using their learning 
for the furtherance of religion. The Church, far from opposing 
the Humanists’ studies, afforded them liberal encouragement, and 
though some of its members acted wrongly in promoting the 
“heathenish school,” their error may to some extent be excused 
by the “attendant circumstances.” While telling us how suc- 
cessive Popes employed and patronized scholars like Poggio, 
whose lives and writings were immoral, Dr. Pastor argues that 
they are not to be held responsible for the evil influences exer- 
cised at a later period by the “heathen Renaissance,” and both 
here and in the course of his narrative contends that Nicholas V. 
placed himself at the head of the intellectual movement with an 
aim “ essentially worthy of the Papacy.” That the magnificent 
works of Nicholas had a specially Christian character is, perhaps, 
rather a pious opinion than a well-established fact, though it 
must certainly be allowed that he endeavoured to endow the 
capital of Christendom with all that was noblest in art and 
letters, and to invest the Papacy with such strength and 
splendour as might be derived from its identification with the 
cause of intellectual culture. In the course of this essay Dr. 
Pastor constantly speaks of the “ true” and the “ false Humanism,” 
the true being, according to him, the movement in subordina- 
tion to religion, the false in opposition to it. His use of 
these terms seems to us to be misleading; for Humanism was 
an intellectual development in which religion had properly no 
place. It was based on the idea of the beauty oA exceeding 
worth of man as expounded most fully in the art and literature 
of the Pagan world, and as regarded wholly apart from the doc- 
trines of Christianity. As, however, Christianity claims to enter 
everywhere, Humanism could not simply stand aloof from it, and 
therefore became an actively hostile force. The inevitable anta- 
gonism between the two principles was not, as Dr. Pastor notes, 
immediately perceived, and there were Humanists who were 
good Catholics ; but not the less did true Humanism either ignore 
or despise the religion of the Cross. 

In his remarks on the residence of the Popes at Avignon, 
Dr. Pastor points out how the dependence of the Papacy on 
France deprived it of its proper authority as the supreme director 
of the Church at large; while the laxity of morals that prevailed 
in the Papal Court laid it open to the reproaches of its enemies, 
The strife with the Emperor Louis of Bavaria afforded a common 
centre round which its most prominent antagonists, ecclesiastical 
and political, gathered to attack it. Meanwhile the Popes, bereft 
of the revenues that they had drawn from Italy, and finding 
that other countries grudged sending subsidies that might be 
used to forward the interests of France, adopted unworthy and 
oppressive expedients for raising money, and thus still further 
weakened the loyalty of Western Christendom. Rome, at 
that time at least only important as the seat of the Papacy, 
suffered terribly. “The view,” Dr. Pastor writes, “on which 
Petrarch looked down from the Baths of Diocletian, with its hills 
crowned by solitary churches, its uncultivated fields, its masses 
of ancient and modern ruins, its scattered rows of houses, had 
nothing to distinguish it from the open country but the circuit 
of the old walls of Aurelian.” Nor were the worst effects of the 
“Captivity” confined to the period of its duration. The resi- 
dence of the Popes at Avignon led toa mischievous preponder- 
ance of “State politics” in matters of Church government ; the 
Schism was, in reality, a struggle between two nations, the 
Italians and the French, for the possession of the Papacy. A 
lucid summary of the Roman doctrine of the supremacy of the 
Pope enables Dr. Pastor to exhibit with much force the revolu- 
tionary character of the Synod of Pisa, and of the theories that 
exalted the authority of Councils. In noting the conspicuous 
part taken by Bishop Beaufort in the Council of Constance, Dr. 
Pastor not quite accurately describes the Bishop as “aged,” 
though Beaufort was probably not over fifty-one in 1417: 
Martin V., the Pope elected at Constance, set himself to repair 
the damage that the Papacy had sustained during the Schism. 
After a residence of two years in Florence he succeeded, by means 
not quite adequately expounded here, in making his position good 
in Italy, and in regaining a large portion of the States of the 


His success in re-establishing the Papal authority in Western 
Europe was due partly to the weakness of the several king- 
doms, and largely also to his own remarkable prudence. While 
censuring Martin's evasion of the demands for reform, Dr. Pastor 
shows that any large attempt in that direction would have been 
almost hopeless. Eugenius 1V. declined to undertake the work 
of general reformation, though, as will be seen here, he did 
all that was perhaps possible for him, in urging the refor- 
mation first of the religious orders and then of the clergy. 
The employment of Humanists as papal secretaries, which began 
during the Schism, became constant under Eugenius. Though 
the Pope himself held aloof from the literary movement, he 
was conscious that he could not afford to lose the support 
of the Humanists; for the Council of Constance had, as Dr. 
Pastor observes, vastly increased their importance. Fresh strength 
was added to the alliance between the Papacy and the Re- 
naissance by the residence of Eugenius and his Court at 
Florence, “the home of revived art, and the centre of Humanism 
in Italy.” No part of these volumes is pleasanter to read than 
the account of the magnificent designs and actual achievements 
of Nicholas V. as the head of the Renaissance movement in 
literature and art. Among other points in the reign that are 
treated at length are the ecclesiastical reforms effected in Northern 
Germany by Cardinal Cusa, and in Southern Germany by St. John 
Capistran, the conspiracy of Stefano Porcaro, and the fall of Con- 
stantinople. Dr. Pastor defends Nicholas against the charge of 
having done as little as possible to help the Greeks, He certainly 
did not do much for them, but he could not have supposed that the 
fall of the city was at hand, and he must not be blamed too severely 
for being backward in sending help to a people that, in spite of a 
nominal submission, was resolved to reject his authority. For 
the crusade that was proposed after the capture of Constantinople 
he showed little zeal; he had devoted all his energies to objects 
of another kind, his health was broken, and his splendid reign 
was ending in gloom. At a moment of urgent peril the defence 
of Europe was taken up by Calixtus III. The eagerness displayed 
by the aged Pope in pushing on the preparations for the crusade, 
the building of a Papal fleet on the Tiber, the relief of Belgrade 
by Hunyadi and St. Jobn Capistran, and other events of the war 
against the Turks, are minutely recorded here. Once again, as in 
the days of Urban II., a Pope aspired to hurl the forces of 
Western Christendom against the infidels of the East. To the 
summons of Calixtus there was but little response, yet not the 
less do his self-denying efforts shed a lustre on the name of 
Borgia, soon to be rendered infamous by one of his nephews, 
whose elevation is by far the most serious blot on his reign. It 
is true that Calixtus cared nothing for the Renaissance, and was 
accordingly hated by the Humanists, and that he took no step 
towards an ecclesiastical reformation, being quite content that 
/Eneas Sylvius should foil an attack made on the Papacy in 
Germany, without attempting to remedy the grievances of which 
the Germans complained. To him it seemed not a time to spend 
money on buildings, or books, or pictures, or to surrender any 
means, however objectionable, of replenishing the Papal treasury ; 
for, though he spent little on himself, he needed all he could get 
for the war. As Pope he was a man of one idea, but that idea 
was not unworthy of his exalted office, for it was the defence of 
Christendom against the infidel. 


WHEN IT WAS WOND'ROUS COLD.* 


C= on a time—as geologists reckon, not so very long ago— 
the climate of the Northern Hemisphere was much colder 
than it is at present. A winding sheet of ice enveloped the hills 
of Britain; it extended over parts of the lowlands, though, 
perhaps, not quite so far as Sir Robert Ball—following the 
dominant fashion of geological opinion—assumes in this book. 
At any rate Scotland then was like to some part of Greenland at 
the present day, and the temperature of similar regions in the 
Northern Hemisphere was correspondingly lowered. So has it been 
also in the southern half of the globe, but it cannot be proved 
that identical conditions prevailed at the same time in the two 
hemispheres ; indeed, as he shows, they more probably alternated. 
How is this strange change of climate to be explained? This is 
one of the puzzles which geology affords. Some have suggested 
that the earth on its course with the whole solar system 
may pass through regions of different temperature; but ob- 
viously this, as it takes refuge in the unknown, cannot be 
called a very satisfactory explanation. Others account for vari- 
ations of climate by the diflerent grouping of land and ocean 
on the surface of the earth. Certainly this is an important 
factor in the problem; but, as has been often pointed out, we are 
not justified in assuming that any great geographical changes 
have occurred since the Glacial epoch, while it is very doubtful 
whether any that are probable would wholly explain so large a 
fall in temperature as the facts appear to demand. The late Dr. 
James Croll, in his classic work Climate and Time, published in 
1875, accounted for the Glacial epoch by the joint effect of a 
change in the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit and in the position 
of its axis. When the orbit has departed most widely from a 
circular form—a change which does not take place at any regular 


Church. We have an interesting account of the lamentable con- 
dition into which Rome had fallen and of Martin’s restorations. 


* The Cause of an Ice Age. By Sir Robert Ball, LL.D., F.R.S. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, ‘I'riibner, & Co. (Lim.) 
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intervals—and the precessional movement of the earth’s axis of 
rotation makes it winter in either hemisphere when the globe is 
furthest from the sun and summer when it is nearest, then 
that hemisphere should be afflicted with a Glacial epoch. The 
precessional changes complete their cycle in about twenty-one 
thousand years. The alterations in the eccentricity are much 
slower and are not periodic. Hence the frost king will transfer 
his realm from one hemisphere to the other, and epochs of cold 
and of comparative warmth may even alternate in the same 
region. 

Dr. Croll’s arguments won many adherents among geologists, 
but objections were made which were generally admitted to be 
formidable, and thought by some to be insuperable. When the 
earth’s orbit is an ellipse the total amount of heat which is received 
in one revolution about the sun varies with the shorter axis of 
the ellipse. But the difference thus produced is slight; for all 
practical purposes the earth’s annual income in the matter of heat 
may be regarded as constant. Again, the amount received in the 
passage from the autumnal equinox to the vernal equinox is 
equal to that received in the passage from the vernal to the 
autumnal. Hence it was argued by Dr. Croll’s opponents that, 
as the total amount of heat received in winter is — to that 
received in summer (for with an elliptical orbit the summer 
is shorter than the winter), the result would in all cases be the 
same, and it would make no difference, at any rate directly, 
whether the winter, in a particular hemisphere, occurred when 
the globe was at its least or at its greatest distance from the sun. 
But in this argument, which seemed justified by a statement 
of the late Sir John Herschell, lurks a fallacy. The discussion 
of this forms the distinctive feature of Sir R. Ball’s book. He 
admits that the statement is true for the whole earth, but it 
is not true for either hemisphere of the earth. The fact, to 
quote his own words, is this:—‘ Of the total amount of heat 
received from the sun on a hemisphere of the earth in the course 
of a year, 63 per cent. is received during the summer and 37 per 
cent. during the winter.” This proportion is independent of the 
form of the orbit; but when it is most elliptical the one season 
will be 199 days long, the other 166; when it is least so, the two 
will be equal. In either case the percentage is the same. Sir 
R. Ball then proceeds to point ont the result of this unequal 
apportioning of the hemisphere’s revenue of heat, illustrating it 
by some amusing comparisons with a man’s income. The result 
is as follows :—Under “ glacial” conditions, when the summer is 
short and the winter long, the mean daily heat in summer would 
be to the same in winter in the proportion of 138 to 68; while 
under “ genial ” (or “ interglacial”) conditions the ratio would be 
116 to 81. In the northern hemisphere at the present time the 
ratio is 124 to 75. Thus under “ glacial” conditions, though the 
summer would be comparatively hot, it would be brief, and this 
would “tend to impair its power of dissipating the ice and snow 
which gathered in the long winter.” These conditions, if others 
remained unaltered, would make the climate in any one place 
more unequal. For instance, in Great Britain the present differ- 
ence between the mean temperatures of summer and winter is 
20°; this under glacial conditions would become 28°. And the 
greater the difference the greater would be the amount by which 
it would be augmented. 

This important fact, as Sir R. Ball points out, appears to have 
escaped the notice of Dr. Croll and his supporters. They con- 
fined themselves to insisting (not unsuccessfully) that the in- 
direct effects of a lengthened winter would be much greater than 
their adversaries supposed. By calling attention to the error 
which was passing current as a mathematical truth, Sir R. Ball 
has removed one of the most formidable difficulties in Dr. Croll’s 
explanation of the Glacial epoch. We may now admit—unless 
experts can find an error in his reasoning, which does not seem 
probable—that astronomical changes, combined with favourable 
geographical conditions, may subject either hemisphere to the 
thraldom of a “ reign of ice,” or may break up its frosty fetters. 


It may, however, be doubted whether even this important addi- 
tion to our knowledge entirely clears up the question of climate 
in past time. For it must be remembered that the geologist has 
to explain the occurrence of periods of warmth as well as of cold. 
When the clay beneath Seales was deposited, the tenants of the 
sea resembled those which now inhabit regions almost tropical, 
and palms flourished in the latitude of Middlesex. Hence, if the 
evidence of the fauna and flora is not deceptive, the climate of 
this part of the earth must have corresponded with that of 
Northern Africa at the present day. If, as was recently pointed 
out by a writer in the Fortnightly Review, the mean temperature 
of Wales must be lowered by some 18° in order to draw the 
glaciers of Snowdon down to the sea level, it must be raised by 
about the same amount to bring back subtropical plants and 
ahimals. But so great a change in this direction does not seem 
to be covered by Sir R. Ball’s explanation ; for, as was indicated 
above, we are at present living under conditions more genial than 

lacial. Still, though the mystery is not completely solved, he 

as removed a great difficulty, and made a long step in that 
direction. His book, as a matter of course, is admirably written. 
Though but a small one, it isa most important contribution to 
geology, and augurs well for the series of “ Modern Science,” 
edited by Sir John Lubbock, of which it forms the first volume. 


THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK.* 


hee new Peacock edited by Dr. Garnett merits more par- 

ticular notice than a place in the current chronicle of literary 
reprints. The new edition, in nine volumes, now in course of 
publication, is extremely attractive in form and very convenient 
in arrangement. A prettier set of books, or one more proper to 
the occasion, could not have been devised. All good Peacockians 
must acknowledge the happy blending of elegance and sobriety 
that distinguishes this edition. The type and paper, the binding 
and illustrative plates, make indeed a most tasteful accord. In 
other respects these charming volumes offer certain points of 
contrast with the last complete edition of Peacock, edited by Sir 
Henry Cole, with a preface by Lord Houghton and a memoir by 
Miss Edith Nicolls, which appeared in 1875 in three volumes, 
The exclusion of Peacock’s poems from Dr. Garnett’s edition 
may be regretted by some, though this omission may easily 
be rectified by a separate edition of the whole poetical works, 
together with the admirable contributions to Fraser's Magazine 
and other periodicals. The interesting, though necessarily 
incomplete, memoir by Miss Nicolls is, of course, utilized by 
Dr. Garnett in the prefatory essay of the present edition; 
but there can be no biography of Peacock before the next 
century arrives, when the greater portion of his correspondence, 
now under seal at the British Museum, will become accessible, 
Dr. Garnett, however, is fortunate in the command of new 
sources of information in certain “ Biographical Notes” privately 
printed by Sir H. Cole, and in a little diary kept by Peacock 
during his residence at Marlow. The fruits of these notes and 
correspondence, if not very considerable, are of interest, as tend- 
ing to illustrate some hitherto little-known periods of Peacock’s 
life, such as his Welsh tours, his relations with Shelley, and his 
course of work at the India House. Then Dr. Garnett supplies 
some additional notes to the novels. These are for the most 
part very useful, especially when the originals of Peacock’s 
satirical characters are indicated, as in the notes on Mr, Night- 
shade, Geoflry Gall, and the “learned mythologist” in MMelin- 
court, who is identified as Taylor, the Platonist, that delightful 
and waggish professor of occultism who called Peacock 
“Greeky-Peeky.” It was not, however, Payne Knight who 
is represented as Marmaduke Milestone in Headlong Hall, as 
Dr. Garnett’s note has it, but Humphry Repton. The point 
is clearly established by a passage in Repton’s works. Occa- 
sionally Dr. Garnett is a trifle hypercritical, as in the preface 
to Melincourt, where he corrects Peacock’s remark about “ the 
homage which Hypocrisy pays to Virtue” by the observation :— 
“ This seems a slip of the pen. Hypocrisy does not pay homage 
to Virtue, but is itself the homage paid to Virtue by Vice.” 
Surely, Peacock is perfectly correct. He employs an abstract 
term and personifies Hypocrisy, as distinguished from the per- 
sonification Vice. With regard to the printing of Peacock’s 
Greek quotations without accents, which has sorely vexed the 
souls of scholars, Dr. Garnett has followed the example of 
Sir H. Cole, and has not attempted to remove a serious blemish 
in the older edition. This decision is sufficiently surprising in so 
scholarly an editor; but it must be owned that the reason for 
his observance of bad example must prove as unexpected as sur- 
prising to most, if not all, Peacockians. It seems Peacock him- 
self is the cause of offence and not his editor. “ Accents are 
omitted,” says Dr. Garnett, “from the Greek quotations in this 
edition out of deference to the opinion and example of the author, 
who wrote concerning them in one of his note-books— 

Turpe est difficiles habere nugas ; 
Et stultus labor est ineptiarum.” 

The indolent, among whom Peacock must be reckoned, are often in- 
genious apologists. We admit the force of the plea, even while 
we regret the example. 

With the general conclusions of Dr. Garnett’s judgment of 
Peacock as a poet and as a satirist we are in hearty agreement. 
The distinction set forth between the longer and more elaborate 

ms and the songs that occur in the novels is as fine and true 
in definition as it is happy in expression. “The Genius of the 
Thames ” and “ Rhododaphne” are “ works of labour and reflec- 
tion.” The most characteristic of Peacock’s lyrics “are so 
graceful, simple and melodious that they might seem to have 
come into being of their own accord.” All lyrics, by the way, 
that are of the nature of songs, and suggest the accompaniment 
of the voice and the instrument, produce this impression of 
spontaneous creation. But it is as a satirist that Peacock 
occupies a position of eminence in literature; and both in 
the literary medium he employed and in the wit and humour 
that are never absent from his satirical method, that position 
may be said to be of peculiar isolation not less than of peculiar 
eminence. The Peacockian novel is a thing apart. It answers 
to none of the accepted canons of fiction. You are a Peacockian 
or you are not. There is in this matter, as Mr. Saintsbury 
has it, no middle way. That Peacock is little but a name 
to the multitude of readers is certainly not due to any fugi- 
tive brilliance in his satire, or to anything transitory in the 
objects of his ridicule. The follies and weaknesses, the vanities 
and absurdities, that find such abundant illustration in his 
whimsical and diverting pages are never absent from human 
society. It is the type, not the individual, that supplies the 


* Headlong Hall. By Thomas Love Peacock. Melincourt. By Thomas 
Love Peacock. 2 vols. Nightmare Abbey. By Thomas Love Peacock. 
| Edited by Richard Garnett, LL.D. London: Dent & Co. 
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material for his delicate and penetrative wit. When Dr. Garnett 
observes that Peacock has “ no plot, little human interest, and no 
consistent development of character,” he merely emphasizes the 
truth that Peacock was not as other novelists are, and that 
he was a satirist, humourist, and poet who worked in a new 
artistic medium. But, from the broadest standpoint, the denial 
of human interest in Peacock’s novels and romances is incom- 

rehensible. To the man of humour these books must ever be an 
inexhaustible treasury of delight and recreation. Dr. Garnett 
enumerates some of the more engaging qualities of Peacock’s 
mind and style that should primd facie ensure popularity. That 
he has been “the favourite of the few ” is, according to the editor, 
chiefly to be charged to his “lack of the ordinary qualifications 
of the novelist, all pretensions to which he entirely disclaims,” 
and only to a secondary extent to “the highly intellectual quality 
of his work.” This is a melancholy reflection upon the taste and 
intelligence of the multitude. 

With regard to Peacock’s relations with Shelley, it is pleasant 
to note that Dr. Garnett retracts certain criticisms of Peacock’s 
Memoirs of Shelley which he now feels tu have been “ unjust 
and uncharitable,” although not “inexcusable.” He now knows 
Peacock sufficiently to withdraw from his former position. He 
cannot, in fact, any longer charge Peacock with “wrong 
motives,” or any motives but what are honourable. At the same 
time he is as convinced as ever he was that Peacock mis-stated 
the case of Shelley and Harriet, and that almost every one who 
has written on the matter is equally in the wrong. But where 
Shelley is concerned Dr. Garnett abandons the Peacockian posi- 
tion, and drifts from the secure anchorage in facts. In spite 
of overwhelming evidence, he writes of a “supposed ” portrait of 
Shelley in Nightmare Abbey, and declares that the resemblance 
of Scythrop to Shelley, “if any, is most superficial.” 
This conclusion is very like the consideration only of what is 
superficial in that delightful caricature, as if some serious 
Shelleyan should gravely observe, “ This cannot be a portrait ”— 
which, indeed, is what no one has asserted—* because Scythrop, 
mark you! drinks Madeira, which Shelley never did.” But these 
small points concern pious Shelleyans rather than good 
Peacockians, all of whom must be grateful for this beautiful 
edition of the novels, and the good fortune that is theirs in Dr, 
Garnett as its editor. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


iy HE second volume of the second part of M. Zeller’s Enire- 
téens sur histoire du moyen-dge (1) (the fourth of the com- 
plete work) includes Books XIV. to XIX. Of these, the first 
(XIV.) deals with “Towns and Communes,” having a section 
specially devoted to Rome and Arnold of Brescia. The second 
(XV.) is entitled “St. Bernard and Europe in the Twelfth 
Century.” The third (XVI1.), “French Monarchy,” has special 
reference to Suger. Philip Augustus and St. Louis have a book 
each to himself, and the last (XIX.) Book deals with Pope 
Boniface and Philip the Fair, after which M. Zeller fixes “the 
end of the middle ages.” There seems to be some incon- 
venience in fixing that date so early. No doubt “the middle 
ages” is an exceedingly ambiguous term. In some mouths it spans 
the whole period from the break-up of the Western Empire to 
the opening of the sixteenth century. In others, used more 
narrowly, it intervenes between the Dark Ages and the Renais- 
sance; but both these latter are themselves very fluctuating 
epochs. At any rate, a method of computation which would 
shut the fourteenth century in I’rance, still more in England and 
Germany, out of the middle ages seems to us rather an awkward 
one. Still, these questions of names and dates do not greatly 
matter. We have frequently commented on M. Zeller's method 
of dealing with these subjects, and have more than once taken 
the objection that it is too elaborate and diffuse for a summary, 
and too slightly equipped with reference to original authorities 
and other kindred things to serve for a history proper. It 
belongs, however, toa class of writing always popular in France, 
and not without its merits, especially when, as here, the author 
has had a lifelong familiarity with his subject, and is not merely 
— at large because he does not know enough to talk in 
etail. 

M. Adolphe Retté’s Thule des brumes (2) belongs to a small col- 
lection of the very latest of the latest things in French, printed, 
if we may so speak, with a view to be out of print, duly headed 
by a volume from M. Verlaine, enshrined even in its cheapest 
form in “simili-japon” paper, and decorated, at least in the 
example before us, with a severely etched portrait. M. Retté 
calls his book a “ modern legend,” which is as good a name for 
it as another. It describes (if it can be said to describe anything) 
the soul-and-body journeyings of a being who is most cummaniy 
called “Le Pauvre,” and who among other things was “a col- 
lectionneur d’ailes de chiméres” (and indeed ’tis a most plume- 
shedding wild-fowl). We have read it with some pleasure, for amid 
a great deal of euphuism (M. Retté says pluricolore tor multi- 
colore, and this is the mildest of his “ inusitates ”) there are some 
phrases which are more than merely striking. “De si tiédes 


(1) Entretiens sur Uhistoire du moyen-dge. Par J. Zeller. Deuxitme 
partie. Tome II. Paris: Perrin. 
(2) Thule des brumes. Par Adolphe Retté. Paris: Librairie artistique 


oiseaux gris s’effarouchent dans ses yeux” is a most metaphysical 
conceit, but it is a very pretty one, and, as all good conceits 
are, perfectly true. The person who wants even the slightest 
appearance of common sense or intelligibleness to make him relish 
a book should avoid M. Retté like the plague; otherwise the head 
of him will begin to whirl and the eyes to dazzle before he has 
read many pages, and he will be reduced either to second-childish- 
ness and mere oblivion, or else to a state of lively indignation. 
But if he can trace the influences of the Petits poemes en prose 
and the Filles du feu, of Podmes barbares and La tentation de 
Saint-Antoine, he will take a good deal of interest in M. Retté, 
and admit him if in a grudging mood to be a skilled mosaicist, if 
in a more generous one to have no small faculty of fusing his 
squares of iris-coloured glass into new and agreeable materials as 
well as forms. 

M. Pellissier has followed up his Junior Course of French and 
English passages by a Middle Course (Percival), which appears, 
like the other, well suited to its purpose. The passages are well 
varied in subject, and this is not without importance in such 
matters. 

MM. Hachette publish a new journal for the new year en- 
titled La mode pratique. It is a fashion journal after the 
French, not the English, fashion—that is to say, though the 
bulk of it is entirely occupied with what they called in the good 
old days “ the mysteries of the toilet,” it opens with a feuilleton 
by M. Paul Margueritte, who, though some French critics have 
fallen foul of him, and though he be not much known in England, 
is by no means the first comer among writers. It has plenty of 
illustrations, from the big detached fashion-plate to diagrams for 
cutting-out. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


A* unexpected and melancholy interest now attaches to Mr. 
J.D. Kees’s handsome volume, H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence 
and Avondale in Southern India (Kegan Paul, Trench, ‘Triibner, & 
Co.), which comprises a narrative of the visit of the Duke of 
Clarence, in 1889, to Hyderabad, Mysore, and Travancore, with a 
lively description of elephant-catching in Mysore by that experi- 
enced sportsman Mr. G. P. Sanderson. The illustrations, from 
photographs reproduced by the Dawson process, are extremely 
good. Especially remarkable are the plates, after photographs, 
by Mr. C. Brown, of Bangalore, in illustration of Mr, Sanderson’s 
elaborate and successful operations of elephant-driving and 
capture in the Keddahs of the Maharaja of Mysore. This admir- 
able series of pictures enables the reader to appreciate to the full 
the vivid account Mr. Sanderson gives of as splendid a spectacle 
as ever delighted naturalist or hunter. Mr. Rees, on his part, 
with the art of a practised writer, has drawn freely upon his 
extensive experience and knowledge. His narrative is by no 
means confined to a description of successive ceremonials, rece 
tions, banquets, and balls, though those functions of a prince’s 
progress, despite the semi-private character of the visit, are 
naturally prominent in the account of the tour through the 
Nizam’s dominions. Hyderabad, indeed, as the city of magnificent 
entertainment, and renamed, therefore, Dar-ul-Ziyafat by Mr. 
Rees, amply justified its ancient renown. But there is nothing 
of a formal tone about this official record. Mr. Rees touches on 
many important questions, and whether it is the future of Madras 
and the East Coast Railway, or the administration of Native 
States, or Hindu widowhood, or the cultivation of the land, he is 
ever instructive and suggestive in his observations, and a very 
salutary corrective of the travelling M.P. As to the results of 
the visit to the Duke’s party under Sir Edward Bradford’s charge, 
they were, as the final testimory of this volume proves, eminently 
satisfactory. 

In the volume of Letters of James Smetham, edited by Sarah 
Smetham and William Davies (Macmillan & Co.), there is much 
of the unconscious revelation of temperament and character that 
is invaluable to the biographer. The bare facts of the uneventful 
life of a painter who is but the shadow of a name with the 
multitude are chronicled in the brief memoir of the editors 
of this bcok. It is in the Letters that the sensitive and enthu- 
siastic nature of Smetham is revealed. No one acquainted 
with Smetham’s works will deny that the painter was a colour- 
ist of singular power and charm, or that he possessed a pic- 
torial method that was distinctly individual. His gifts were 
held in high repute by critics like Mr. Ruskin and by painters 
like Mr. Madox-Brown, Mr. Burne-Jones, and Rossetti and his 
circle. He was decidedly a companionable man, if not clubbable. 
His works were exhibited, and attracted notice, both in London 
and the provinces. Yet he failed to make the mark that might 
have been expected of a painter enjoying many natural advan- 
tages, and never idle for an hour, as he himself observes in one of 
his interesting confessional letters. Some hint of the secret of 
his failure may be discovered in his remarks of the dogged 
persistency in picture-making that Wilkie and Linnell dis- 
played, and on “the unflagging, unfaltering, unresting ener; 
of Turner,” which Smetham regarded as “ appalling.” The 
painter should do nothing but paint, Such was the con- 
clusion at which Smetham seems to have arrived, after a 
a struggle, when success seemed as far off as ever. 

metham did many things besides painting pictures. He read 
prodigiously, and he wrote poetry. His poetry, moreover, 
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artistic work, compared with his painting. Then, unlike Rossetti’ 
* he could not make a market for the products of his studio, and 
this incapacity, or unworldly disdain—call it what you will— 
though it may not retard the fame of a dead artist, must in- 
fallibly bring neglect to the living artist, were he another 
Velasquez. Smetham himself was not without a humorous sense 
of the situation. There is nothing of the jaundice of disappoint- 
ment in his cheery, incisive, and discursive correspondence. 

“The Children’s Library,” issued by Mr. Fisher Unwin, com- 
prises an extremely pretty series of volumes, bound in blue and 
white, admirably printed and illustrated with appropriate wood- 
cuts. The literary selection must be accounted excellent that 
includes Tales from the Mabinogion, edited by Meta E. Williams, 
from Lady Charlotte Guest’s well-known version, and the delight- 
ful Story of a Puppet, translated from the Italian by M. A. 
Murray, with Mazzanti’s droll illustrations. These are books of 
the first rank among works of imagination and fancy. They are 
treasures for children of all agesandtimes. The series of Russian 
stories by Felix Volkhovsky, A China Cup; and other Stories, is 
another well-chosen example, But we cannot find it in our 
hearts to commend The Litti» Princess volume of stories by Lina 
Eckenstein. The type and paper of these books are very agree- 
able, though it is somewhat odd that the paper should be of two 
kinds, one stout and the other thinner, in the Mabinogion volume. 
It looks as if there had been not enough of the stouter material 
to go round. 

Another pretty volume is a new translation of the Journal of 
Maurice de Guérin, from the text of M. Trebutien’s edition, with 
Sainte-Beuve’s critical essay, which is issued by Messrs. Chatto 
& Windus in the attractive series of reprints entitled “ My 
Library.” 

Mr. Alfred Calmour’s Practical Play Writing (Bristol: Arrow- 
smith) is a reprint of an address originally delivered to the 
Playgoers’ Club, the practical portion of which comprises illus- 
trations of the delusive hopes of the amateur aspirant in dramatic 
authorship, and of the actual, or inevitable, cost of play produc- 
tion at matinées. Mr. Calmour thinks there should be the patience 
of Job and boundless ambition in the young author who would 
succeed. His lecture should, therefore, cheer the ’prentice 
dramatist, for these qualities are by no means rare. 

Mr. Henry Frith’s guide to the general outlines of physio- 
gnomy— How to Read Character (Ward, Lock, Bowden, & Co.)— 
is as little likely to re-establish a study brought to disrepute by 
ignorant pretenders as the teachings of phrenological quacks in 
the suburbs and in country fairs are likely to promote the teach- 
ing of Gall and Spurzheim. Mr. Frith begins his exposition by 
a silly reference to Lavater, which will suffice with the discern- 
ing as asure index to Mr. Frith’s incapacity to write on the sub- 
ject. If Lavater is “not a good guide,” we need no standard of 
measurement to denote the worth of Mr. Frith’s guidance. 

Mr. Finch Mason’s collection of sporting stories and sketches— 
The White Hat ; and other Stories (Bristol: Arrowsmith ; London: 
Simpkin & Co.)—is capital reading of the light and amusive 
erder. The reader should not begin with The White Hat, how- 
ever, as every one of the remaining sketches is superior. “The 
Vicissitudes of a Hack,” “The Black Sheep of the Family,” and 
the pleasant story of the hunting bishop, are delightful yarns, and, 
like the rest, cleverly illustrated by the author. At page 29 we 
see, what everybody has heard, “a Horse laugh,” and a divert- 
ing representation it is. 

Twilight, by Helen Shipton (Innes & Co.), is a story of some 
originality in design, and of considerable power. It turns on the 
somewhat unusual circumstance of a bride that waits for her 
bridegroom on the day appointed for the wedding, and waits for 
ten years in a kind of twilight of the mind, as one with a bee in 
her bonnet, as her people seem to think, associating only with 
children, herself a child apparently. With the solution of this 
mystery, which is worked out with considerable skill, she is 
restored, and reveals a strength of character that few could have 
suspected who knew her only in what the West-country people 
call the “ creepy-crawley ” pnase of her life. In this evolution, 
however, there is nothing incredible. 

Major Gambier Parry’s little volume, The Combat with Suffer- 
ing (John Murray), is inspired by common sense and cheery in 
tone. Words of cheer to the sick, to be efficacious at all, must 
vary greatly according to the temperament and circumstances of 
the sufferer. It is the strong man brought low by a long and 
severe period of illness whom the author addresses in this earnest 
little book, and this description of convalescent is often more 
feeble than the experienced invalid or the shorn lamb. 

From Messrs. W. & R. Chambers we have received a series of 
New Historical Readers, in seven books; and another, also in seven 
books, of New Geographical Readers; both of which are graduated 
courses for elementary classes. These volumes are profusely 
illustrated by excellent woodcuts and many useful maps, and each 
has its appendix of spelling or revision lessons. “ Carefully 
graduated,” however, they can scarcely be, as we find the stories 
of Canute at the seashore, the death of William Rufus, Gregory 
and the young Angles, and the like, repeated at least thrice in 
the historical series. 

We have received a new edition of Jack o’ Lanthorn, by C. R. 
Coleridge (Innes & Co.); The Heir of Liscarragh, by Victor 
O’D. Power (Art and Book Co.); Otto the Knight ; and other 
Stories, by Octave Thanet (Cassell); The Princess Tarakanova, 
translated from the Russian of Danilevsky by Ida de Mouchanoff 
(Swan Sonnenschein & Co.); East Coast Yarns, by P. H. 


Emerson (Sampson Low & Co.); and Pamela's Bequest, a story 
by Mrs. H. Sandford (Innes & 

We have also received Behramji M. Malabari, a biography, by 
Dayaram Gidumal, LL.D. (Fisher Unwin); The Living World, 
by H. W. Conn (Putnam's Sons); Poverty, Wealth, and Taxa- 
tion, by James Macdonald (Reeves) ; Introduction to the Theory 
of Value, by W. Smart, a treatise after Menger, Wieser, and 
Béhm-Bawerk (Macmillan) ; Electricity up to Date, by John B. 
Verity (Warne & Co.); Hoflmann’s Home Gymnastics (Routledge) ; 
Rent, Interest, and Wages, by Michael Fliirscheim (Reeves); 
The King and the Kingdom, by E. H. W. (Mowbray & Co.); 
Liberationism Exposed (Anti-Liberation Society); Poems, by 
T. J. Powys (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.); The Great 
Republic, by Thomas Lake Harris, second edition (E. W. Allen); 
and Stories and Tales from English History, Standard IIL, of 
Messrs. Macmillan’s series of “ Historical Readers.” 
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direct to the Publisher, Mr. Witt1am Boyce, at the Office, 
88 Southampton Street, Strand, or to Mr. B, ¥. Srevens, 
American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, London. International 
Money Orders can be sent from any office in the United States, 
and Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any 
time. 


The Saturpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


Now ready, VOLUME LXX1L., bound in cloth, price 16s. Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s. each. Also 
Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. May be had ai 
the Office, or through any Bookseller. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| ,YCEUM. — TO-NIGHT, at Eight, Shakespeare's Play, 
“KING HENRY VIII.” Cardinal Wolsey, Mr. IRVING; Queen Katharine, Me 
ELLEN TERRY. The Box Office (Mr. J. — open daily, Ten to Five. Seats 
also be booked by letter or telegram. 
NOTICE.—This THEA'!RE will be CLOSED on the the day appointed tur 
the Fuoeral of His Royal Highness the Duke o Clarence.—L 


Dermat VICTORIAN ERA.—An EXHIBITION of POR- 

Sand OBJECTS of INTEREST, illustrating FIFTY YEARS of HER 

AJESTYS REIG HM. The OPEN DAILY from 10 to 6. 
XDMISSION, ONE ING. _NEW GALLERY, Regent treet. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION. NOW OPEN. 


Illustrating the Inventions and Eeapoovemente of the last ten years in Electrical 

ineering, and the verious industrial applications of y=. Machinery at wo 

—— screen of 10,000 Incanuescent Lamps. Telephonic Exchange and Concert Koom. 
legraphs in operation. 


anions AFTERNOON at Half-past Two, and THURSDAY 
and SATURDAY EVENINGS at Half-past Seven. 
THE GRAND PANTOMIME, THE FORTY THIEVES. 
Written by HORACE LENNARD. Invented and produced by OSCAR BARRETT. 
Again acknowledged by the entire Press to be the greatest success. a) ca 


TO AUTHORS. 


Authors desirous of having their Manuscripts Copyrighted, and the Sale 
of their Works pushed in the United States, would do well to place them- 
selves in communication with P. F. Cottier, 521 West Thirteenth Street, 
New York, A sale of over 200,000 copies guaranteed within one week of 
publication. For all particulars communicate as above. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ReY AL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES. 

The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fitan ENGINEER for employment in Europe. 
India.or the Colonies. About FORTY STUDENT s will be admitted in Seprember, 1892. 
For congeien the Secretary of State will offer Ten Appointments in the ladian Pubtie 
Works Department and Two in the Indian Telegrapn Department. — ror particulars, 
epply to the SECRETARY, at the C ollege. 


COLLEGE, 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Lend Owners,and Farmers, Land Acents,Sur- 
veyors, intending Colonists, &c, Practical and Cwentine Instruction in Agriculture and 
Dairy Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, Xe. 

For Prospectus, with list of Pro‘essors, partic LS of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruc- 
¢ion, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 

TH iE SEsSIUN begins on Tuesday, ebruary 2, 1892. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life, ac. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, HEIDELBERG. 


PREPARATION for ARMY and all EXAMS., also for COMMERCIAL LIFE, 
RECENT SUCCESSES.” 
Among the recent successes gained by Pupils of HEIDELBERG COLLEGE are: 
Third place for Sandhurst. 
Sixth place for India Civil Service, and in November, 1#91, 
First place for Woolwich. 
Mr. \ | ea LAWRENCE in London until January 18.—Address, Hill Side, Balham 


will, 
DE. COLLEGE 


Guineas. Head-Master's Hours, 48 Classical and Modern 
Sides. TERM will begin on r prospectus apply to the Kev. 
R. >. EDWaRpks, M. A., Head-Master, Denstone Co} lege, Uttoxeter. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—NEXT TERM begins January 29. 

Preparation for the Universities. Special arrangements made for Bovs entering the 

Army, the Civil Service, aud Kusiness. For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, &c., 
agply to the H#ap-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


NAY AL CADETSHIPS.—VICTORIA, FARNBOROUGH, 
Hants._Mr. C. R. LUPTON specially prepares a few PUPILS for the above 
in the Royal Navy. ecember, 1501 : 
H. Briggs, passed 26th (only one sent up). Previous successes at this Examination include 
ist, 2nd {tweed 3rd, &e. With but one exception, all Pupils have obtained Cadetships. 
_ Tne above are recent successes. Prospectus, ec, on application. 
PIXHOLME, 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, 
DORKING.—Miss BRATIAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certiteate in Honours) pre- 
BOYS for the Entrance and Scholarship Examinations of ‘lie Schools. Inclu- 

sive terms, 89 to 100 Guineas a year, according to age. THE TERM began on Friday, 


January 15, 1892. 
TOTICE.—£50. The HEAD-MASTER (MA. Oxf.) of an 


excellent End wed PREPARATORY SCHOOL (Devon), is willing to take a FEW 
YOUNG BOYS of good ability at the above inclusive terms. Sons of C ergymen are prele 
For full details apply to care of Scholastic, « xe, Asesoc., Lancaster Piace, Strand. 


ANTED, in a COLL EGE, a RESIDENT CHAPLAIN, 
unmariied, broad and liberal views, fond of games, musicai if possible; able a 

willing to exercise a good pageence over young men. — Apply, by letter, to C. D. F., 
44 Chancery Lane, London, w.c 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
WITHOUT A MIDDLEMAN. 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


81 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1806, 


Funds in Hand, £4,000,000. 


Mutual Life Assurance, 
there being no Shareholders to participate in Surplus, 


Economical Management, 


the Expenses being only 3} per cent. of the Income. 


No Commission allowed or Agents paid, 
the intervention of a Middleman being dispensed with. 


Large Reductions of Premium yearly, 
ranging, at the present time, from 61 per cent. thereof to 
TOTAL EXTINCYION and more. 


Annual Premium for the Assurance of £100 at death, 


subject, after seven years, to such abatement as may be declared year by 
year after a valuation of the assets and liabilities. 


Age Pa: | Age 

yable* 40 % thereoft Payable® 40 % thereoft 
| for first payable || for firss | payable 
day | 7 years after 7 years | day 7 years | after 7 years 

| 

| Ba@ £44. | £44. | £ 
90 «Cl 290 019 8 45 499 115 11 
25 1 £28 50 576 230 
30 219 8 i 13 8 | 55 696 21110 
35 | 370 1610 | 60 716 0 | 8320 
40 817 0 110 10 65 989 815 6 


* A moiety (if amounting to £10) of a Member’s premium during the 
first seven years may remain as a loan on the policy. 

+The Directors, while they quote a less reduction than is now being 
allowed, must not be understood to make any promise as to future abate- 
ment. 


SHIPPING, 
P. and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA  GRINDISLS every week, 
EGYPT, ADEN,and MADRAS BOMBAY ...... 
CALUUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, STRAITS, JAPA 
AUSTRALIA, NE ZEALAND, TASMANIA, tnd every alternate week. 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, 
For particulars spply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cock- 
epur Street, London, 5. W. 


PLEASURE GRUISE 


TO SOUTH OF SPAIN, CYPRUS, PALESTINE, &c. 


The ORIENT COMPANY wi'l despatch their large fall-powered Steam- 
ship, * LUSITANIA,” 3,877 tons register, 4.000 horse-power, from London on February 22, or 
a Cruise of Eight Weeka, visiting Cadiz, Tangier, Malaga, Nice, Syracuse, Santorin, Cyprus, 
Beyrout (for Damascus), Jaffa (tor Jerusalem), Alexandria (for Cairo), Malta, Gibraltar. 

Passengers seaviag London as as March can, by overtake the 
steamer at Nice. Deck saloon, smoke rooms on deck and below, electric lighting, electric 

tis, hot ana cold baths, first- class Cuisine. 

The “CHIMBORAZO,” 3.847 tons register, wil! leave London on March 30, fora Forty- 
four days’ Cruise to Sicily. Greece, Constantinople, &c 

Managers, F. Green & Co.. and Anderson, Anderson, & Co., Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For further particulars of above and later cruises apply to the tatter firm, at 6 Feuchurch 
Avenue, or to West-End ranch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, London, 8.W. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 


the above Golenten, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, BAPLES, SUEZ, and 
COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afi High-clase 
Caisine , Electric Lighting, Hotand Cold Baths ,Good on and every 


(THE SCHOOL for the INDIGENT BLIN D, St. George’s 
Fields, Southwark. 
Patron-HEX MAJESCY THE QUEEN. 

Upwards of 220 Blind People receive the benefits of this Charity. Candidates, total 
dint” between the ages of 7 and 20, are elected by votes of Subscribers, and (free of all costs 
are received for about six years, during which they are taught a trade, and to read, write, 
and cipher; a few having marked ability being trained as Organists. An Annual Su pt 
of One Somes entitles the donor to one vote foreach vacancy at all elections; Life Subscrip- 

meas. 


tion 10G 
Bankers—Lioyd's Bank, Limited, 54 St. James's Street, 8.W. 
FUNDS are earnestly requested for the Junior Branch School erected at Wandsworth 


R. P. STICKLAND, M.A., Chaplain and Secretary. 


GRATEFUL—-COMFORTING. 


EPPSS COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“*By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of 
digestion and natrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
elected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured 
Beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk, Sold in packets only, labelied thus— 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London, 


F. GREEN & CO.; Head Offices : 
Managers.... { ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. Fenchurch avenue, London. 
Pa weeny Lang to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office, 
ke Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


“ LANCET " ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL OPINIONS 
Post 


FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
488, rm WHISKY. 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: . 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 


DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATB, 85 
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INSURANCES, BANKS, 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE) FounpEp 1710, 
THB OLDEST PURELY FIRB OFFICH IN THB WORLD, 


Sum Insured in 1890, £361,500,000. 


THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 1836, 
Heap Orrices: LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
Total Invested Funds.......... £8,060,854. 
To all requiring Fire and Life Insurances, Endowments or Annuities, 
THE PROSPECTUS IS WELL WORTH READING. 
rite for it, or apoly at any of the Offices or Agencies 


f the Company 
EXPENSES MODERATE. "BONUSRS LARGE. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 


Loypoyw OrFices: CORNHILL AND CHARING CROSS. 


RPYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, 
Incorporated A.D. 1720, 
FUNDS........£4,000,000, CLAIMS PAID........£35,000,000, 
LIFE. FIRE. SEA. ANNUITIES. 


FOR THE DEVELOPMENTS OF LIFE ANCE, CONS ULT 
HE PROSPECTUs OF THE CORPORATION 


Full Particulars on application to 
Curer Orrick: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


T= IMPERIAL rysvuRANCE coMPANY, LimiTeD. FIRE. 
Est. 1803.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000, Total Funds, over £1,690,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBEOK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


per CENT. IN TEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on 


For ement the Bank receives small sums on deposit, 
and allows Interest at the rate of R CENT. per annum on each completed £1, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, sith! eit At, post free, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 


(THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
20 BUDGE ROW, CANNON E.C, 
Reserve Fund....... £90,000. 


Shares isened to December 31, 1890, receive five per 
Four per cent. paid on F Shares (£30 each) during Fisansiel Year of issue. Five per cent. 


year 
Five per cent. paid on Deposits of £500 and upwards =e for eas terms. 
of £5and th's notice Four 


at one mon 
For particulars apply to the Secretary. H. TEMPLE. 


HOTELS. 
HOTEL, BRIGHTON. Old Established. 


in ation. Opponite West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms. 
excellent wines. 
GEO. HE KFORD, Manager. 


8ST. LEONARDS-ON-8SEA AND HASTINGS. 
(THE GRAND HOTEL (Central, Opposite the Pier). 


Replete with every home comfort. New Passenger Lift. Table-d’H6te (7 o'clock), 
separate tables. Billiard Rooms end Electric Light. For Tariff, address the MANAGER. 


LFRKACOMBE. — [ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Attractive 


THE (2esidential) HOTEL BELGRAVIA, 


VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 


This new eight-storied stone edifice is a*‘ Family Suite" Hotel, at the corner of Palace 

Street.at the fe igravian and quiet end of Victoria Street ; has south dud wrest aspects, warmed 

ircases, American elevators, electric light, certifie1 sanitation, ventilated rooms, and every 

modern appliance ; its special feature (which distinguishes it from other Londun hotels) is its 
unmatched family suites of few or many rooms. eaclosed as flats, each with its own dressing 

room, bath-room (fitted with porcelain bath), &c. british servants only. High~ -class 

gud sxauisite ta table sppointments. Rooms secured by telegraph.—Address, ** Belgravian, 

» or Telephone No. 3083. 


RESIDENTIAL FLATS, 
WHITEHALL COURT. 


FACING THAMES EMBANKMENT AND WHITEHALL PLACE, 8.W. 


These excellent suites are fitted with every modern convenience—namelv, hot and cold 
Wwaten, ciestase light and bells, visitors’ and servants’ lifts in operation night and day, and 
upy the finest position in London, affordin cxtencive views of the river (with the Surrey 
Hine in the distance) and the Embankment Gardens. They are al meee convenientts and 
centrally situate with respect to the principal clubs, theatres, &c. rooms are all finished 
to suit the wishes of incoming tenants, and the rentals include gll rates, tangs. water supply, 
lighting and heating of the corridors and staircases, and the services of ‘all the porters 
suites may be viewed at on to the Superintendent, J.C. 
the office on the yk ae & Sons, Estate agents, | Cockspur Street (late 


aterloo House), 
D UNNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 


This pure Solution is the best remedy 
for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
eadache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


DNEFoRD's MAGNESIA, 
_ and aperient 
r te onstit Ladies, 
Children and Infants. 
fold throughout the World. 


BRINSMEA PIANOS 
PIANOS, 


JOHN & 8 
weet, ists 
over Haifa Century. 


COCOA IN PERFECTION. 


FRY’S COCOA. 


Recommended by the highest Medical Authorities for its 
PURITY, SOLUBILITY, and EXCELLENCE, 


Sir C, A. CAMERON, President of 
Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland. 
“T have never tasted Cocoa that I 
| like so we’ 


LANCET.—“ Pure and very soluble.” 


MEDICAL TIMES.—*Eminently suit- | 
able for invalids.” 


ASK FOR “FRY’S CONCENTRATED cocoa.” 


SAVE THE CHILDREN. 


HILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 
President-LORD ABERDARE, G.C.B. 


1,815 children have been rescued from infamous dens. 

5,000 are in industrial homes, to which grants have been made. 

7,750 children have been aided by the Boys’ Beadle. 

Particulars ofhow the children have been rescued by the other officers of the Children's Aid 
Society will be sent on application. 

An Bmigration a ha wh a reception house at Winnipeg, Manitoba, is maintained for 
the reception of in institutions connected with the Society. FUNDS are 
urgently NEEDE 


Barclay, Ransom, & Co.,1 Pall Mall East, 
Office, 32 Charing Cross, 8.W. ARTHOR J. 8. MADDISON, Secretary. 


BOOKS, &c. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 

BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, anp PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD. 

Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 

A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED~—Telegravhic Address: Bookuen, LoNDON. 

136 STRAND, W.C., AND 37 PICCADILLY, W.: LONDON. 


[He SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annuum, paid in advance: 
Any part of the United Kingdom ...... ...csccocsseeereeee £1 8 2 
All other parts of the World, including India, China, 
the British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America... 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 


GREAT PAN LIVES: Shakspeare’s Sonnets, 20-126. 


With Paraphrase and References. By “Cusxt1A,” Author of “God in 
Shakspeare.” Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“ The sonnets of Shaks; 
* Clelia ’ in his * Great Pan 
suggestive. He gues over the whole ground in an intelligent and se cholarly fashion, and sets 
forth his views with clearness. The plan of interpretation exercised by *Clelia’ ix novel, but 
there is no doubt a good deal to be said for it. The work, at all events, is the product of am 
acute and careful student.”"—Daily Chronicle. 


London: Luzac & Co., 46 Great Russell Street, W.C. 
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ver been a sore puzzie as to their real meaning, and 
His book is extremely 


are have ever 
ives’ essays to untie the Gordian knot, 


1892. 
Now ready, Thirty-second Annual Publication, elegantly bound, £2 10s. 
Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


(THE COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED KINGDOM - 

Royal Manual of the Filet and Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain and Ireland. 
By EDWARD Wa rorp, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford Containing 
of the Descent, Birth, &c., of more distinguished 
Families in the United Kingdom, their ileirs- Apparent or mptive, together witha 
record of the Patronage at their disposal, the Offices which they hold or’ ave held, their Town 
Addresses, Country Residences, Clubs, &c. 

London; CHATTO & WIspvs, Piccadilly, W 


1892 EDITION. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. nai a 700 pp. 6s. 8d. cloth. 


Every Man’s Own Lawyer: 


A HANDY BOOK OF THE PRINCIPLES OF LAW AND EQUITY. 


BY A BARRISTER. 


TWENTY-NINTH EDITION, CAREFULLY REVISED, AND 
INCLUDING THE LEGISLATION OF THE 
SESSION OF 1891. 


Ba” EVERY MAN'S OWN LAWYER has again been carefully revised, and 
brought up to date, by embodying the most useful Parliamentary Enactinents of the 
year 1891, as well as recent Judicial Decisions. 

Amongst the new Acts dealt with in this Edition are the Tithe Act, 1891 ; 
Mortmain and Charitable Uses Act, 1891; Charitable Trusts: 
Recovery Act. 1891; Forged Transfers Act, 1891; Custody of 
Child: en Act, 189'; Slander of Women Act, 189!; Public Health 
(London: Act, 1891; Blementary Education Act, 1891; County 
Councils (Elections) Act, 1891; dc. &c. 

In this Edition also will be found a full exp tion of the advant now offere? 
by the Land Registry to Landowners who ‘a to sell or mortgage their pro- 
perty without recourse to assistance. 


“ A USEFUL AND CONCISE EPITOME OF THER LAW. — Magazine 
DURST OF THE MOST USEFUL PACTS WHICH CONSTITUT® 


S ADMIRABLY DONE, ADMIRABLY ARRANGED, AND ADMIRABLY CHEAP.’ 
Leeds Mercury. 
“No ENGLISHMAN OUGHT TO BE WITHOUT THIS BOOK.”—Engineer. 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E.C. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


On January 158 will be published. 
CHAUCER'S CANTERBURY PILGRIMAGE. 


Epitomised by WILLIAM CALDER. Text and Free Paraphrase of the Prologue. Sketches 
of the Principal Tales set in a Narrative of the Incidents of the Journey, Glossary, &c. 
With Puotogravure of the Pilgrimage Company, and other Lilustrations, Crown 8vo. 4s. 


A NEW ARITHMETIC. 
This day is published. 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES. For 


Senior Pupils and Pupil-Teachers. Containing nearly 6,000 Examples, consisting in 
great part of Problems. Crown 8vo. 357 pages, 3s. W ith Answers, 3s. 6d. 


The Exercises have been selected from numerous sources and the Work specially adapted 
for Pupii-‘leachers Examinations, Students in Tra ning. Candidates for Oxiord, Cambridge, 
aod Scottish University and Local Exami:ations, aud for Civil and Iadian Service ‘Candi- 


A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR and COMPOSITION: 


Based on the Ana.ysis of Sentences. With a Chapter on Word-building and Derivation» 
and containing numerous Exercises. Fep. 8vo. ls. 


FOR SENIOR PUPILS. 
A WORKING HANDBOOK of the ANALYSIS of 


SENTENCES. With Notes on Parsing, ing, . 
geerences. on Parsing, Paraphrasing, Figures of Speech, aud Prosody. 


MANUAL INSTRUCTION. 
WOODWORK. Designed to meet the Requirements 


of the sans of he Salense and art Department on Manual Instruction. By Gkorce 
8. 


ST. JOUN, With 100 [llustrations. Price 


THE ONE VOLUME DICTIONARY 
STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


PAR GUAGE. Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory. Revised by the Rev. 


LIBRARY EDITION. Imperial Svo. handsomely bound in morocco, 3is. 6d. 
HANDY EDITION. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BY PROFESSORS PAGE AND LAPWORTH. 
INTRODUCTORY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Twelfth Edition, 2s. 6d. 
ADVANCED PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Revised 


Third Edition. 5s. 


INTRODUCTORY GEOLOGY. Twelfth Edition. 


Revised. 33. 6d. 


DR. PAGE'S ADVANCED GEOLOGY. Sixth 
ition. 73. 6 


BY PROFESSOR NICHOLSON. 
MANUAL of ZOOLOGY. Seventh Edition. Re- 


wri:ten and Enlarged. 19s, 


TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. Fourth Edition. 7s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. 


Sixth Editioa. 3s. 


QUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY. Third Edi- 


tion. 1s. 6d. 


BY REV. DR. MACKAY. 
OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 188th 


Th wsand, Revised. 1s. 


INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. Sixteenth Edi- 


tion, Revised. 23, 


ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Fifty- 


fifth Thousand, Revised. 3s. 


MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Eleventh 


Thousand, Revised. 7s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of PHYSIOGRAPHY and PHYSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY. Thirtieth Thousand. 1s. 6d. 


BY PROFESSOR MINTO, 
MANUAL of ENGLISH PROSE LITERATURE. 


Third Edition, Revised. 7s. 6d. 


HARACTERISTICS of ENGLISH POETS, from 


Chaucer to Shirley. New Edition. 7s. 6d. 


BY DR. POTTS AND REV. C. DARNELL. 
ADITUS FACILIORES: an Easy Latin Construing 


Book. Tenth Edition. 3s. 6d. 


ADITUS FACILIORES GRAECI: an Easy Greek 
Construing Book. Fourth Edition. 3s. 


DR. ROSS'S PRACTICAL RUDIMENTS of the 


LATIN LANGUAGE. Third Edition. 1s. 6d. 


9EV. J. HUNTER SMITH’S GREEK TESTAMENT 


LESSONS. With Notes and Essays. With Map. 6s. 


JOHN GERARD’S STONYHURST LATIN 


GRAMMAR. (New Edition in preparation. 
AM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & C0. 


THE BROWNING CYCLOP4EDIA. By Dr. Epwarp 


Bernor. 10s, 6d. “Conscientious and “A service. 
able book ; deserves to be widely bought.’’'—Speaker, 


ARGENTINA and the ARGENTINES. By Taos. A. 


TorRNER, for many years resident in the Argentine Republic. Profusely 
Illustiated. Thick 8vo. 15e. 
“* Whatever he says bears the stamp of sincerity,"—@/asgow Herald. 


A PROSE SUPPLEMENT TO PERCY’S “RELIQUES” 


TALES and LEGENDS of NATIONAL ORIGIN, 


With Critical Introductions toeach by W. CAnrw Haziirr. Thick 8vo. 15s. 

Supernatural Legends—Vendal and Forest Legends—Romant'e Legends— 

Descriptive and Humorous Legends. “ A very creditable picce of work.” 
Scotsman. 


RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of the WORLD: a Contri- 
bation to the Study of Comparative Religion, being « Series of Essays by 
Eminent Specialists. Second Edition, entirely Reset and increased by more than 
Twenty Articles. Among the Fitty-four Contributors are: Canon RAWLIN- 
son, Sir A. C. LYALL. Sir Gronce Cox, F. York W. R. 
Pro‘essor Lecer, 8S. Brat, W. St C. Boscawex, Professor Tinie, 
Prep, Dr. Lerryer, J. M. Ronertson, F. C, CONYBEARE OscAR BROWNING, 
ALLANSON Picron, M.P., Sir Prep, Revs. J. Owen, J. CLIFFORD, 
C. Vorsey, T. Cutcp, Epwarp Wuarre, D, ForakrincuaM, E. MILLER, Mr, 
Faeperic Dr. STANTON Corr, &e, Very thick svo. 15s, 


THE FAMINE IN RUSSIA. 


The Best Account of the Social Condition of the Russian 
People will be found in 


THE RUSSIAN PEASANTRY. By “Srepyrak.” 


Second Edition. 8vo. 10s.6d. “ Th» whole treatise is one of extreme in- 
terest. as upon the issues of the next few years depend the future happiness, 
prosperity, and even existenc: of the Russian peasantry, of whose condition 
*Stepniak’ gives so sympathetic aad stirring an account.” —/’vs!. 


TWO NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
A KING’S DAUGHTER. By G.Carpetia. 3 vols. 


“The work bas here and there a touch of Edna Lya'l, and again a suggestion 
of George Macdonald.”"—Glasgow Herald. “The book is govd and refined, 
There is no drag about it.”—A/heneum. “Tvstinct with haumanity.”—Anti- 
Jacobin, “ Excellently bright aud interesting.”—Court Journal. 

A NEW SAINT’S TRAGEDY. ByT. A. Pinkerton, 
Author of “ John Newbold’s Or eal” &e. 2 vols. “Clever, original, 
powerful.”—Anti.Jacobin, “ Mr. Pinkerton is known as a capable and work- 
manlike writer, and his new stery will add to his reputation.”—Vational 
Observer. Has many fine points.”—Scotsman, 


HISTORY of the BUCCANEERS of AMERICA. 


By Capt. Burney, F.R.S. 8vo. (400 pp.) 2 Maps, 4s. net. STANDARD 
AUTHORS SERIES. “ As fascinating a3 a romance.”—<Sco/sman, 


SECOND EDITION, with Indexes of Subjects and I'Justrationa, 21s. 


DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES, 


Mythology. Religion, Literature, and Art. Adapted from the Work of Prof, 
by Prof. H. (Oxford) and Dr. J. Sanpys (Camb.) 
500 Illustrations. 4to. double columa, 21s. 


CIVILISATION of the RENAISSANCE in ITALY. 


By Dr. J.G. BunckHarpr. 10s.6d. “ A model of what such a work ought 
to be. He has cond 1 an imam mass of erudition. We have seldom 
met with more picturesque deacriptions of life and manners.” — Times, 


CULTIVATED PLANTS and DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


in their MIGRATION from ASIA to EUROPE By Vicror Heny. 8vo, 
price 10s. 6d. “ It is impossible here to give any idea of the extreme wealth 
of illustration. It is a storehouse of entertainment.”— Field. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. Each 2s. 60. 
44. SHORT HISTORY of PARLIAMENT. 


B, C. SkoTTowE, M.A. (Oxon.) 


45. POVERTY: its Genesis and Exodus. os 
. GODARD, 
46. TRADE POLICY of IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 
Mavuaice Hervey. 
47. THE DAWN of RADICALISM. 


J. Bow.zs Daty, LU.D. 


48. THE DESTITUTE ALIEN in GREAT BRITAIN. 


ARNOLD Wuirt, M. CrackaNTHORPE, Q.C., W. McArruur, M.P., and others. 


THE DILETTANTE LIBRARY. 
Each with Portrait, 2s. 6d. 


1. DANTE and HIS IDEAL. Hensert BayNes, M.R.A.S. 
BROWNING’S MESSAGE to HIS TIME, 


Dr. E. BERDOR, 
IBSEN. Rev. P. H. Wicksrerp, M.A. 


2. 
3. 
4, GOETHE. Oscar M.A. 
5. 
6. 


DAN TE. Oscar Brownine, M.A. 


THE ART of ACTING. 
ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. Each 3s. 6d. 


Second Editions of the two first volumes have already been called for. 


1. MONUMENTAL BRASSES. By Rev. H.W.Macx.1n, 


B.A. Illustrated. Second Edition. 


2. SYMBOLISM in CHRISTIAN ART. By Prof. 


F. E. Hutme, F.S.A. 113 Illustrations. Second Edition. 


3. HERALDRY. By Prof. Hotme. 194 Illustrations. 


“ Really elementary and perfectly intelligible. The illustrations are real helps” 
“ An excellent handbook.” —Scot Glasgow Herald. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & ©O., Paternoster Square, E.C. 
8&7 


Percy Firzoeraup, M.A, 
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The Saturday Review. 


[January 16, 1892, 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


ON JANUARY 22np WILL BE READY AT ALL 
THE LIBRARIES, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE HISTORY OF 
DAVID GRIEVE, 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of “ Robert Elsmere” &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “VICE VERSA.” 
NOW READY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE TALKING HORSE; AND OTHER TALES 


By F. ANSTEY, 
Author of “ Vice Versa,” ‘*The Giant’s Robe,” “A Fallen Idol,” &c. 


“Full of quaiatnesses, fun about dogs and bogs, and with now and then a graver 
touch.. ....S8tories which no one but the Author of ‘ Vice Versi’ could have pro- 
duced.” —Daily Chronicle. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


*,* COMPLETE CATALOGUE, comprising upwards of 3,000 different 
Works, post free on application, 


New Edition just ready, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. A Study in 


a well-known Story. By GkorGE MEREDITH. Revised and Corrected by the 
Author. With an Introductory Note on Ferdinand Lasalle, by CLEMENT 
SHORTER, and Photogravare Portrait of the Author, 

* One of the most brilliant of all George Meredith's novels.”—Speater. 


NEW EDITION OF CONAN DOYLE'S REMARKABLE STORY, 
“A STUDY IN SCARLET.” 


Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s, 6d, 


A STUDY inSCARLET. By A. Conan Doytz, 


Author of “ Micah Clarke,” “ The Sign of Four,” “The White Company,” &c. 
With 40 Illustrations by George Hutchinson, 
“ One of the very finest of Conan Doyle’s clever stories. It is without exception 
the finest detective narrative that has ever been written.”—Shefield Teiegraph. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HENRY HERMAN. 
Now ready, crown S8vo. cloth, 6s, 


HIS ANGEL. <A Romance of the Far West. 


By Henry Herman, Author of “A Leading Lady,” “The Silver King” 
(play), &c., and part-Author of *‘The Bishops’ Bible,” ‘* Claudian,” “* One 
Traveller Returns,” &c. With Full-page Illustrations by George Hutchinson, 


“An exciting story of American life...... Mr. Herman vigorously depicts 
Western character. His dramatis persone are very lifelike.”"—Daily Ch: onicle. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN, & CO. 
SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 


THE LATE DUKE OF CLARENCE. 


DUKE OF CLARENCE AND AVONDALE 
IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


By J. D. REES. 
With 5 Autotype Portraits and 28 Views in Photogravure. 
Super-royal 8vo. cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt top, price 31s. 6d. 


“A very handsome and richly illnstrated volume. The photograph is repro- 
duced, and like all the other illustrations, is very spirited.”—Sandard, 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., LIMITED. 


TO BE READY IMMEDIATELY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


CARLYLE’S LECTURES ON 
THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE, 


Delivered April to Jaly 1833. 
Now printed for the first time, 
With Preface and Notes by Professor J. R. GREENE. 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 29 NEW BOND STREERT, W. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


—— 


AFTERMATH. 


THE WRONG THAT WAS DONE. By 


F. W. Author of “‘ Grandmother’s Money” &c, 3 vols, 


A WASTED LIFE and MARR’D. By Lady 


Gerraube Srock, Author of “ Linked Lives” &c, 3 vols. 


By G. M. Rous, 


ition,” &c. 3 vols, 


THE 


2 vols. 


By Nort Deng, 


THE IDES of MARCH. 


Author of “ The Tree of Knowledge,” “A False 


THE GAMBLER’S SECRET. By Percy 


FENDALL, Author of “‘ Spiders and Flies” &c, 2 vols. 


FROM HARVEST to HAY-TIME. By 


MaBkEL Haart, Author of “ Two English Girls.” 2 vols. 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED. 


(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCCXLVIL 
is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS : 
1, OXFORD BEFORE THE REFORMATION. 
2. HAFIZ. 
3. THE WATER SUPPLY OF LONDON. 
4. MEMOIRS OF BARON DE MARBOT. 
5. HORACE. 
6. HISTORY OF BOOKSELLING. 
7. DIARY OF A SPANISH GRANDEE. 
8 A TEACHING UNIVERSITY FOR LONDON. 
9. PARLIAMENTARY AND ELECTION PROSPECTS. 
JouN Murray, Albemarle Street, 


THE 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. LXVI. JANUARY. Price 6s. 


GORE’S “ BAMPTON LECTURE:.” 

BISHOP ELLICOTE ON OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 

RECENT WORKS ON NATIONAL RELIGION. 

DRIVER'S “INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT.” 

BISHOP CHARLES WORDSWORTH'’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

PATRISTIC EViDENCE AND THE GOSPEL CHRONOLOGY. 

THE SPANISH CALENDAR, 1538-1512. 

SWIFT'S LIFE AND WRITINGS. 

ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTI CENTURY. 

10, THE PROGRESS OF CLASSICAL STUDIES. 

ll, THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY AND PROSELYTISM. 

SHORT NOTICES. 


Pr 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO., NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, EC. 


ASHLEY, a Serial Story, by Mrs. Henry Woon, 
Author of “ EAS. LYNNE,” commences in THE ARGOSY fr 
JANUARY, now ready. 


THE ARGOSY, 


For JANUARY. 


CONTENTS : 

1, ASHLEY. A Serial Story, by Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “‘East 
Lynne.” Chap. 1. Lauretta Carnagie. 

2. A DIARY OF THE DAYS GONE BY. 

3. A GUILTY SILENCE. A Serial Story. Chap. 1. Hugh Randololr 
at Home—Chap. 2. Charlotte's Birthday—Chap. 3. At Irongate 
House—Chap. 4. Miss Davenant —Chap. 5, Seea through the 
Laurels. Illustrated by M. L. Gow. 

4. LIFES OPENING YEAR. By Euma Ruopes. 

5. IN THE LOTUS LAND; Recollections of Egypt. By CHARLES 
W. Wooo, F.RG.S. With Illustrations. 

6. THE EVENT AT MILFORD. 

7. A FEW HOORS IN A BLIZZARD. By A M. Trotrsa, 

8. A CHRISTMAS VOICE. 


SIXPENCE Monthly. NOW READY. 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


MODERN SCIENCE. 


Edited by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. 


The Second Volume in the above Series, entitle 
“THE HORSE, a Study in Natural His 
tory,” by WILLIAM HENRY FLOWER 
C.B., price 2s. 6d., is ready this day at a 
Booksellers’. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TR“PN2R, & CO., LIM 38 D 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY A.K.H.B. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ST. ANDREWS, 


September 1865 to September 1890. 
By the Author of “ The Recreations of a Country Parson.” 
2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I., 1865-1878, 12s, [On January 22. 
*,* No part of this book has appeared in periodicals, 


CABINET EDITION OF MR. LECKY’S “‘ ENGLAND.” 

A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of Mr. LECKY'S “HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY” is in course of issue in Twelve 
Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo price 6s. each, This Edition will be divided into 
Two Sections: ENGLAND, 7 Volumes; IRELAND,5 Volumes. The First 
Volume of “ ENGLAND” is now ena 


NEW and CHEAPER getty MR. ANDREW LANG’S 


New Editions of the following Works by Mr. ANDREW LANG will be issued 
in Monthly Vo/umes, price 2s. 6d. each net. 
1, LETTERS TO DEAD 3. OLD FRIENDS. (March. 
[Ready 4. LETTERS ON LITERATURE. 
2. BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. [ february (April. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY (New Volume). 
SKATING. By J. M. Hearacore and C. G. 


FIGURE-SKATING. By T. MAxweLtt Witham. With Contri- 
bvtionson CURLING (Rev. Jonny Kerr). TOBOGGANING (OrmMOND HAKE), 
ICE-SAILING (Henry A. Buck), PANDY (C. G. TepecrtT). With 12 
Plates and 272 Iilustrations in the Teat oy C Waymrrr and Captain R. M. 
ALEXANDER, and from Photographs. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


PROF. MAX MULLER’S GIFFORD LECTURES. Third Series. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION: the 


Gifford Lectures delivered before the Senate of Glasgow in 1891. By 
F. Max MULLER, K.M. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of ARAGON: 


the Story as told by the Imperial] Ambassadors resident at the Court of 
Henry VIII. Jn Usum Laicorum, By J. A. Froups. Second Edition. 8vo. 163 


MR, S. R. GARDINER'S NEW ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


A STUDENT'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


From the Earliest Times to 1885. By Samurt Rawson GARDINER, M.A., 
LL.D., late Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, &c, Complete in One Volume, 
with 378 Illustrations. Crown 8v... gilt top, 12s, 

“ The illustrations are so admirably chosen, eo well reproduced, and so numerous, 
that they place the book in a class by itself among bardbooks of English history. 
There is absolutely no other single book which illustrates English History on so 
complete a scale and in such a small compass.”’—Guardian, 


NEW FRAGMENTS. By Jonny Tyypatt, 


F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

ConTENTs :— The Sabbath—Goethe’s “Farbenlehre”—Atoms, Molecules, and 
Ether Waves—Count Rumford- Louis Pasteur, his Life and Labours—The Rain- 
bow and its Conger ers— Address delivered at the Birkbeck Institution on October 22, 
1884—Thomas Young—Life in the Alps—About Common Water—Personal Recol- 
lections of Thomas Carlyle—On Unveiling the Statue of Tt omas Carlyle—On the 
Origin, Propagation, and Prevention of Phthisis—Old Alpine Jottings—A Morning 
on Alp Lusgen. 


RICHARD WISEMAN, Surgeon and Sergeant- 
Surgeon to Charles II.: a Biographical Study. By Surgeon-General Sir 
C.B., F.R.C.S., &. With Portrait and Lllustration. 8vo. 
price . 6d, 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas Buckie, 
3 vols. crowr 8vo. 24s, 


The PLACE of AUTHORITY in MATTERS 


of RELIGIOUS BELIEF. By Vivcent Henry Stanton, D.D., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Ely Professor of Divinity in the University of Cam 
Crown 8vo. 63, 


The MISCHIEF of MONICA. A Novel. By 


L. B. WaLrorp, Author of “ Mr. Smith” &c. &c. New and Cheaper Edition 
in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s 
““*The Mischief of Monica’ is bright and pleasant reading. There is abundant 
interest and movement throughout ; it is, in ae well-told story by a clever 
writer,”—Atheneum, 


The EDINBURGH RE REVIEW, No. 359. 


CONTENTS : 
1. THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 6.THE ACTS OF THE PRIVY 
COUNT POZZO DI BORGO. COUNCIL, 
7. RODNEY AND THE NAVY OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


2. RIDING AND POLO. 
3. THR LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 


DOLLINGER. 8 FROUDE'S CATHERINE OF 
4. SIDGWICK’'S ELEMENTS OF ARAGON. 
POLITICS. 9. THE FATE OF THE SUDAN. 


5. MEMOIRS OF GENERAL MARBOT. | 10. THE COMING CRISIS. 


The ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by S. R. GARDINER, M.A., LL.D. 
No. 25, JANUARY. Royal 8vo. Price 5s. 
1. Articles. 


BABYLONIA UNDER THE GREEKS AND PARTHIANS. By Jouw E. 
GIULMORE. 

THE INTRODUCTION OF KNIGHT SERVICE INTO ENGLAND. By 
J.H.Rocxp. Part TIL. 

ENGLISH POPULAR PREACHING IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
By Miss Suiru. 

ELIZABETH CLAYPOLE. Ry R, W. Ramsey. 

LAST WORDS ON HUDSON, OF HODSON’s HORSE. By T. R. E. Hones. 

2. Notes and Documents—3. Reviews of Books—4, List of Historical Books recently 
purlished—). Contents of Periodical Publications, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 


DR. WM. SMITH’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


YOUNG BEGINNER’S FIRST LATIN 
COURSE. 


I. A FIRST LATIN BOOK. The Rudiments of Grammar, 
Easy Grammatical Questions and E ises, with Vocabularies. 12mo. 2s. 


Il. A SECOND LATIN BOOK. An Easy Latin Reading 
ae an Analysis of the Sentences, Notes, and a Dictionary. 12mo. 
8. 


II. A THIRD LATIN BOOK. The Principal Rules of Syntax, 
with Easy Exercises, Questiors, Vocabularies, and an English-Latin 
Dictionary. 2s. [Just out, 


THE PRINCIPIA SERIES. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. 
*Part 1. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies. 3s, 6d. 
Appendix to Part I. Additional Exercises and Examination 
Papers. 2s. 6d. 
*Part II. A First Latin Reading-Book. 3s. 6d. 
*Part III. A First Latin Verse-Book. 3s. 6d. 
*Part IV. Latin Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 
*Part V. Short Tales and Anecdotes for Translation into 
Prose. 3a, 
STUDENTS’ LATIN GRAMMAR. For Higher Forms. 6s. 
SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR. For Middle and Lower 
Forms. 3s. 6d, 
LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY to Phedrus, Cornelius 
Nepos, and Ceesar's Gallic Wars, 3s. 6d, 


A CHILD'S FIRST LATIN BOOK. Comprising a full Prac- 
tice of Nouns, Pronouns, avd Adjectives, with the Verbs. By T. D. Hatt. 
Revised aud Enlarged Edition. 2s. 


TACITUS. Germania, Agricola, and First Book of the Annals. 
With Notes, 12mo. 3s. 6 


GREEK COURSE. 


INITIA GRECA. 
*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
*Appendix to Part I. Additional Exercises and Examination 
Papers. 2s. 6d. 


*Part II. A Greek Reading-Book. 3s. 6d. 

*Part III. Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 
STUDENTS’ GREEK GRAMMAR. For Higher Forms. 6s, 
SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR. For Middle and Lower 


Forms, 3s. 6d 
GREEK ACCIDENCE, 2s. 6d. 
PLATO. Selections. With Notes. 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 
*ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With Exercises, 3s. 6d. 
“PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With Exercises and 
Questions, 1s. 


PRIMARY HISTORY of BRITAIN. A “— and thoroughly 
Revised Edition. With Coloured Map. 430 pp. 2s. 6d. 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 5s. 
SMALLER MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 2s. 6d. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Examples and Exercises. 3s. 6a. 


FRENCH COURSE. 
FRENCH PRINCIPIA. 


*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies and 
Materials for Conversation. 3s. 6d. 

*Appendix to Part I, Additional Exercises and Examina- 
tion Papers. 28. 6d. 


*Part Il. A French Reading-Book. With Etymological 
Dictionary. 42. 6d. 


*Part III. Prose Composition. 4s. 6d. 
STUDENTS’ FRENCH GRAMMAR. With an Introduction 


by M. Lirrrk. 6s. 


SMALLER FRENCH GRAMMAR. 3s. 6d. 


GERMAN COURSE. 
GERMAN PRINCIPIA. 


*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies and 
Materials for Conversation. 34. 6d. 


*Part II. German Reading-Book. With Dictionary. 3s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR, For Advanced 
Students, 3s. 6d. 


ITALIAN COURSE. 
ITALIAN PRINCIPIA. 
*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies. 3s. 6d. 
*Part If. An Italian Reading-Book. 3s. Gd. 
® Keys to these Works supplied to Authenticated Teachers on written application. 


*,* Detailed Catalogue sent gratis by post on application. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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BLACKIE & 


READING. 
The Century Readers. Fully Illustrated, 
nd bonnd in clot 
First Primer. Second Primer. 3d. 
Infant 6d, 
First Reader. 8d. | Fourth Revder. 1s. 4d, 
Second Reater, 8d, Fifth Reader. 1s, 6d, 
Third Reader. 1s. Sixth Reader. Is. 6d. 
Readings from Standard Authors. 
With Notes, &c. Cloth, each Is. 3d. 
Robinson Crnene, Sir Walter Scott. 
Mary Queen of Scota. Addison's Spectator. 
The Sove-eign Reader. Scenes from 
the Lifeand Reign of Queen Victoria. By G. A. 
Henry. Illustrated, cloth, Is. 6d. 
The | D ckens Reader. Selected Passages 
from the Works of Cuartes DICKENS, arranged 
and annota‘ed for Class Reading. With a Bio- 
graphical Notice of the Author. Cloth, Is, 4d. 
Shakespeare’s Plays. Carefully Edited, 
with Notes. Cloth, each 8d. 


King Richard IL, King John. 
Julius Cesar. As You Like It. 
Macbeth. Merchant of Venice. 


Henry the Eighth. The Tempest. 
Hamlet, 128 pp. 10d. King Lear, 128 pp. 10d. 


WRITING. 


Vere Foster’s Copy-Books. These 
Books have been designed by Mr. Ver® Foster 
to carry out the princiole of clear and legible 
hand vriting, and to afford a simple, rapid, and 
elevant style of writing for general correspon- 


dence. 
‘The ORIGINAL SERIES. Tn 18 Nambers, Each 2d. 
The BOLD WRITING SERIES, In 21 Numbers, 


Esch 2d. 
The PALMERSTON SERIES. In 11 Numbers, 
Each 


ARITHMETIC. 

Blackie’s Com: lete Arithmetic. Cloth, 
price Is.; or with Answers, ls. 6d. Toe Answers 
separately, 6d. 

A Pr ctical Arithmstic on an entirely 
NEW METHOD. By Joun Jackson, Third 
Edition. Cloth, 4s. 

Blackie’ s Tot-Cards of A*dition in 

MONEY. in facsimile of written figures, 44 Cards, 
containing 2,000 Tots, and 4 Answer Cards, in 
case, 2s 6d 

Examination Arithmetic. Containing 
1,200 Arithmetical Problems and Exercises (with 
Answer:), selected from Examination Papers, &c. 
Classified by T.S. Harvey. Cloth, 2s. KEY, 4s. 6d. 


ENGLISH. 

Compendious English Grammar, with 
Exercises. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

English Composition Exercises. Com- 
prising Short S-orfes, Subjects and Hints for 
Essays, Rules and Models for Letters, &c. Cloth, 1s. 

Stories and Essays. A Sequel to “ Eng- 
lish Composition Exercises.” Cloth, 1s. 

The Eng'ish Language and Literature. 


An Ontline for Schools. By Davip CAMPBELL. 


Clot 
FRENCH. 


Practical French Grammer. With 
Exercises and Vocabulary. By C. 0. SonnraG. 


Cloth, 2s. 
LATIN. 


Dr. Burns’s Praxis Primaria: Progres- 
sive Exercises in Writing Latin, with Notes, 
Ninth Edition. Cloth, 2s. KEY, 3s. 6d. 


MYTHOLOGY. 
Myths and Legends of Anciant Greece 


= ROME. By E. M. Berens. Illustrated from 
Antique Sculptures. New Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


E' OCUTION. 
Select Readings and Recitatimns. With 


Rules and E on Gest 
Tone, and Emphasis. By W. Baynuam. 
Sixth Edition. Cloth, 2s. éd. 


SCRIPTURE. 
Scripture Biography and its Teach- 


ings. By Second Edition, 
Revised. Cloth, 2s. 
Commentaries for Bible-Classes. | By 
Professor T. M. Liypsay, D.D, With 
Notes. Part, sewed, 4d. ; cloth, 
Mark, 1 Part; Luke, 2 Parts; Acts, 2 Parts, 


DICTIONARIES. 
Ogilvie’s Studeni’s Enelish Diction- 


ary : Etymological, Pro 
With about 300 Engravings on Srood, roxburghe, 
price 7a, 6d. ; half-calf, 10s. 6d. 


Ogilvie's Smaller Dictionary of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Abridged from the 
“ Student's Dictionary.” Cloth, 28. 6d.; rox- 
burghe, 3s, 6d. ‘ 


SON'S EDUCATIONAL LIST, 


DRAWING. 
Poynter's ‘outh Kensington Drawing- 


Books. Produced under the direct Superinten- 
denc+ of E. J. Poynrar. R.A.. and sanctioned by 
the Committee of Council on Education. With 
Instructions and Dia:rams to simplify the work 
of both Teac’ er and Pupil. Each Book contains 
Paper for Drawing on. 
Freehand for Children ............ 4 Books, 4d. each, 
Freehand, Elementary Design...... 2 Books, 4d, each. 
Freehand. First Grade. Ornament.. 6 Kooks, 44, each, 
Freehand, First Grade, Plants .... 4 Books, 4d. each. 
Freehand, Second Grade .......... 4 Books, le. each. 
*,* The Designs are published ‘algo on Cards. 


Poynter’ 8 Drawing-Books for the 
Standards. A Series of New Designs, with 
Selections from “ Dye’s Drawing-Book.” Pro- 
duced under the direction of E. J. Poywi gr, R.A., 
and anpr>ved by the Science ind Art Department. 
In 8 Book:, each 2d., and 20 Books, each 3d. 

*,* The Designs are published also on Cards, 


Vere Foster’s Drawing-Books. Ap- 
proved by the Science and Art Department. 
With Instructions and Paver for Drawing on. 

In 70 Numbers, each 2d. 
~~ Series, 20 Num- | Ge metrical Series, 12 
Numbers. 

Mill 12 Numbers. Perspective, 4 Numbers. 

Animals 12 Numbers. Mod+l Drawing, 4 Nos, 

Human Pigure, 4 Numbers. |! Snading, 2 Numbers. 

Blank Exercise Book.—40 pages of Drawing Paper. 
Published also in 18 Parts, each 9d. 


HISTORY. 
A History of the British Empire. 


With Illustrations, Genealovical Tables, Maps, 
and Plans, by EDGAR SANDER-ON, M.A.. late 
Scholar of Clare College, Cambriige. Cloth, 2s, 6d. 


Outlines of the Worl:’s History. 
Ancient, Medieval, and Vodern. By EpGar 
Sanperson, M.A. With numerous Illustrations, 
and 8 Colourei M«ps. Cloth, 6s. 6d, 

Also in separate Parts. 
Part 1. Ancient History. 1s. 
Part 2. Gr-ece and Rome. 2s, 
Part 3. M disval History. 1s. 
Part 4. Modern History. 2s. 6:4. 


A Synopsis of Eagl sh History; or, 
Historical Note-Book, Compiled by HERBERT 
Wits, Cloth, 2s. 


An Epitome of History, Ancient, Medi- 
wval,and Modern, For Higher Schools, Colleges, 
and Private Study. Tran-late! from the German 
of CaRL PLortz, Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Blackie’s Geogr-pbica) Man-als, for 
Midd e-Class and Higher Schools. By W. G. 
Baker, M.A, 

No. 1. REALISTIC ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 
With many Illustrations and 2 Coloured Maps, 
cloth 1a, 6, 

No. 2. The BRITISH EMPIRE. Part I. The Home 
Countries, With 7 Colonred Maps, &e., cloth, ?s. 
No.3. The BRITISH EMPIRE. Part II. The 
Coloni A and Dependencies. With 6 C. loured Maps, 

cloth 

The BRI TISH EMPIRE, complete in 1 vol., cloth, 
p'ice 3, 


Commercial Geography: a Complete 
Manual of the Countries «f the World. Bv Dr. 


Cart Translated by FinpLay Murr- 


HEAD, M.A. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A Pronouncing Vocabalary of Modern 
GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. By Gerorce G. 
CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc. Cloth, ls. 6d. 


SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS. 
Mechanics. With Woodcuts, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Animal Physiology 8y Vixcenr T. 
Murcar. With Coloured Plates and Diagrams, 
cloth, ls. 6d. 

Botany. ®8y Vincent T Murcue. With 
numerous Woodcute, cl th, 1s. 

Chemistry. By W. Jerome Harrison. 
With numerous Illustrations, cloth, 1s. 


Magnetism and E’ecricity. By W. 
G. Baker, M.A. With numerous Woodcuts, cloth, 
price Is. 


Agriculture. With Woodcuts, cloth, 1s. 


Blackie’s Science Readers. Ina Series 
of Simple Lessons. Fully Illustrated and bound in 
cloth. 


No. I. COMMON OBIECTS. 84. 

No. Il. COMMON OBJBCTS. 104, 

No. PRIN IPLES OF CLASSIFICATION. 
SUBSTAN ES USED IN ARTS AND 
MANUPAOCTURES, &c. 1a, 

No. IV. ANI“AL ANI? PLANT LIFE, By the 
Rev. THEODORE Woop, F.E.~. Is, 4 

No. V. ANIMAL AND PLANS LIFE. By the 
Rev. THEODORE Woop, F.E.S. 1s, 6d. 


SCIENCE. 
Deschanel’s Philosophy. 


Translated by Profe sor 
EVeReEtr. Dol L. Edition, Revised 
throughout, copiously Illustrated, 8yo, 
cloth, 18s. ; in Parts, limp cloth, eac 4s. 6d, 

Part I. Mechanics, &c. Parc IIf. Electricity, &c. 
Part Il, Heat. Part IV. Sound & Light. 


Outlines of Natural Philosophy. A 
Text-Book of Elementary Physics. Bw Professor 
Evererr. New Edicion, with numeroas Illustra- 
tions, cloth, 4s. 


Elementary Text-Boxk of Physics. 
By Professor Evexrrr. Illustrated by many 
Woodcuts. Sixth Edition, Revised, cloth, 33. 6d, 


Earth Knowledge: a Text-Book of Phy- 
siography. By W. J. Harnison and H, R. WAKE- 
FIELD. Part I. Elementary, 1s.6i1, Part II, 
Advanced, 2s, 


An Eiementary Text-3oo0k of Geology. 
By W. Jerome Harrisoy, F.G.8. Copiously 
Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 


Elementary Botany. By Josep W. 
Ottvxr, Lecturer on Botany at the Birmingham 
Midland Institute. Cloth, 2s. 


Magnetism and Electricity. By W. 
Jerome Harrison and Caartes A, WHITE, 
Numerous Iilustrations, cloth, 2s. 


The Arithmetic of Magnetism and 
ELECTRICITY. By Roserr Guny. Science 
Lecturer, Glasgow School Board, Cloth, 2s, 6d. 


Light, Heat, and Sound. By Cuartes 
H. Draper D.Sc. Lond., Head-Master of the 
Woolwich High School. Fully Lilustrated, New 
Edition, clotn, 2s. 


Inorganic Chemistry: Theoretical and 
Practical. With a Coirse of Chemical Analysis 
and a Series of Examples in Ch -mical Arithmetic. 
By Profes-or A. HuMBOLDr Sexron. New Edi- 
tion, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Text-Book of Orzanic Chemistry. By 
Professor A. BERNTHSEN, Pb.D. Translated by 
George M‘Goway, Ph.D. Demonstrator in 
Chemistry, University College of North Wales, 
Bangor. Cheaper Edition, cioth, 6s. 


An Elementary Tex’-Book of Physi- 
OLOGY. By J. M.A., 
M.B. Numerous Iiustratious, clota, 4s. 


Elementary Text-Boox of Dynamics 
and HYDROSTATICS. By R. H. Prxxertox, 
B.A., Assistant-Lecturer on Mathewatics at the 
University College of South Wales. Second Edi- 
tion, Enlarged, cioth, 3a. 6 '. 


Theoreticai Mechanics, By R. H. Pryx- 
ERTON, B.A. (Oxon.), Author of “ Elementary Text- 
Book of Dyoamics and Hydrostatics.” New 
Edition, cloth, 2s. 


An Elementary Tr xt-Book of Applied 
MECHANICS. By Davin ALLAN Low, Head- 
Master of the People’s Palace ‘I'echuical Schools. 
Cloth, 23. 


MATHEMATICS. 


First Mathematical Course, Compris- 
ing Arithmecic, Algebra (to Simple Equations), 
and the First Book of Euclid. Witn Answers, 2s. ; 
without Answers, la. 9d. ; Answers, 6d, 


Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. With 
Notes, Examples, and Exerci-es. Arranged bv 
A. EB. Layxe@. M.A., Head-Master of Stafford 
Grammar School. Books L to VL, with X1., 
and Appendix ; and a wide Selection of Examina- 
tion Papers. Cloth, 43. 6d. 

L tolV..in 1 vol., 28. 64.; Book I., 1s, ; IT., 
Js.; IV., 6d.; V. “and vi. together, 

1s. 6 


Mathematical Wrivk es, Consisting of 

Six Sets of London Métricalation Papers in 

Mathematics, with fall Solutions. By Dr. W. T. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Blackie’s Elementary Algebra, From 
Notation to Easy Quadratic Equations. Cloth, 
ls. 6d. With Answers, cloth, 2s. 

Algebra. Up to and including Progres- 
sions and Scales of Notation. By J. G. Kena, 
M.A. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Algebraic factors. How to Find Them 


and How to Use Them. Enlarged Edition, By 
Dr. W. T. KniGut. Cloth, 2s. 3s. 6d. 


Elementary Text-Book of Trigono- 
METRY. By R. H. Pinxertoy, B.A. New 
Edition, Revised and Extcuded, cloth, 23. 


Elementary Mensuration. Lines, Sur- 
PACKS, and SOLID3. With numerous Exercises, 
cloth, 10d, 


*.* DETAILED CATALOGUE of EDUCATIONAL WORKS post-free on application. 
LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, 49 ann 50 OLD BAILEY. 
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CHSAR.—GALLIC WAR. With Notes and 
By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, 
RUTHERFORD, LL.D. 


Bryans, M.A. 1s. ¢d.—BOOK V. 
M.A. Is. 6d. 


CHSAR.—DE BELLO CIVILI. BOOK LIL 
Edited by MALCOLM MonTGOMREY. 1s. 6d. 


By 
By C. 


CICERO.—CATILINE ORATIONS. Edited 
by A. 8. WILKINS, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 


DE SENECTUTE. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By E. 8. SHucknurcaH, M.A. 1s, 6d. 


SECOND PHILIPPIC. Edited by J. E. B. 
Mayor, 6d. 


CICERO in his LETTERS. Edited by R. Y. 


TYRRELL, Laitt.D. 43. 6d. 


ESCHYLUS.— PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. 
Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. SterHEs- 


DEMOSTHENES.—DE CORONA. Edited by 
Boone, .A. Revised by E. 8S. Suucksuran, M.A. 


EURIPIDES—HECUBA. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Gov, J. BOND, M.A., and Rev. A. 8. 
WALPOLE, M.A. 1s, 6d. 


ION. Edited by Rev. M. A. Bayrietp, M.A. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


MEDEA. Edited by A. W. Verract, Litt.D, 
Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


BACON.—ESSAYS. With Introduction and 
Notes. By F.G.Setpy, M.A. sewed, 2s. 6d. 


MILTON.—L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, 
LYCIDAS, ARCADES. SONNETS, &. With Intro- 
duction and 3 Notes. By W. Bui, M.A. 1s. 9d. ; sewed, 

rice 1s. 


COMUS. By the Same. 1s. 3d.; sewed, 1s. 


SAMSON AGONISTES. With Introduction 
By H. M. Pencitvat, M.A. 23.; sewed, 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE'S RELIGIO ME- 


DICI: Letter to a Friend, «c., and Christian Morais, 
Eaited by W. A. Gumxnuite. M.D. 43. 6d, 


SCOTT. —The LAY of the LAST MINSTREL 
and the Lapy of the LAKE, With Introduction and 
Notes, By F. T. PALGHAVE. 1s. 


B.A., Pa.D. 


FASNACHT. 15mo, ls, 


ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. With An- 
swers and 1,000 Additional Examples for Exercise. B 
Rev. J.B. M.A. 4s.6d. Part I. 2s, Part II. 
3s. —K EY. 10s. 6c. 


ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS. A School 


Class-Book of Commoretal Arithmetic. By the Same. 
Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d.—K EY, 8s. 6d. 


ASHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC, for 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By the Same. 18mo, Is. 
With Answers, ls. 


PROGRESSIVE MATHEMATICAL EXER- 
CI°ES for HOME WORK. First Series. By A. T. 
Ricwarpsoy, M.A. Glube Svo, 2s, 6d. 


A TEXT-BOOK of EUCLID’S ELEMENTS. 
By TI. 8. Ha ALL. M.A., and F. H. Srevens, M.A. 
BOOK L. ls. ; BOOKS IL. and I!. Is. 6d. ; BOOKS T -IV, 
as. ; BOOKS -IV. 2s. ;B -VI. 2s. : BOOKS 
V.-VL. and XI. 2s. 6d. boo s L-VL. and XI. 4s. 6d. ; 
BOOK XI. ls. KEY id BOORS IV. 6s, 6d, 


EUCLID for BEGINNERS. Being an Intro- 
duction to existing Text-Books. By Rev. J B. Lock, 
M.a. (/n the press. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By Cnarues 
Surrn. M.A. 4s. 6d.-K EY. By A. ‘G. CRACKNELL, B.A. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


A Neen ALGEBRA. By the Same. 


DIVINITY. 


of ENGLAND. By the Same. 1i8mo. 6d 


FP. Paocrer end Rev. Canon as. 6d. 


New and Forthcomin 


of Preceptors Examinations. 
LATIN. 


HORACE.—ODES. BOOKS III. and IV. 
With Notes and Vocabularies. By T. E. Page, M.A. 
Price 1s. 6d. each. 


HORACE —THE SATIRES. Edited by 


ARTHUR PALMER, M.A. 


EPISTLES. Edited by Professor A. S. 
WILKINS. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


JUVENAL.—XII1. SATIRES. Edited by E.G. 
Harpy, M.A. 5s. 
Translated by ALEXANDER M.A.,LL.D. 3s. 6d. 


LIVY.—BOOK I. With Notes and 
By H. M. Srernenson, M.A. Is. 6d 


BOOKS II. and III. Edited by the Same. 
Fep., 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


BOOK V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 


M. ALFORD. (Cin the press. 
GREEK. 


EURIPIDES—MEDEA. With Notes and 
Vocabul by Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 18mo. 
Price Is. (In the press. 


HERODOTUS. BOOK VII. Edited by Mrs. 


BUTLER. 3s. 6d. 


TALES FROM HERODOTUS. By G. 8. 
FARNELL, M.A. 1s. 6d 


THUCY DIDES.—BOOK IL. Edited by E.C. 
MARCHANT, M.A. Fep, 8vo. 3s. 


BOOK V. Edited, with and 
Commentary, by C. E. Graves, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH. 


SCOTT.—The LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. 
With Introduction and No es. By G. H. STUART, M.A., 
and E. B.A. 2s.; sewed, Is. 9d. 
andCantol. 9d.,sewed Cantos to III. and IV 
VI. Is, 3d. each : sewed, Is. each. 


ELIZABETHAN LI TERATURE (1560-1665). 
By SAINTSBURY. 7s. 6d 

EIGHTEENTH-CENCURY LITERATURE 
(1669-1780). By EpmMUND Gosse. 7s. 6d 


SHAKESPEARE. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. De1GuToN. Globe 8vo. 
AS you LIKE IT. 1s.9d.: THE TEMPEST. 1s. 91.5 


wed, Is. 6d. sewed, ls. 6d. 

KING. LEAR. Is. 9d.; | JULIUS C3AR. 1s.94.; 
wed, ls. sewed, Is. 6d. 
HENRY V: Is.9d.; sewed, | THE MERCHANT OF 

Is, 6d. VENICE. Is, 9d.; 
HAMLET. 2s, 6d.; sewed, 28. sewed, Is. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


Books and Books for the Oxford and —— 
Local Examinations, the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examinations, London Unive 


d 
ty and College 


LIVY —BOOK XXI. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary by Capers, M.A., and J. E. MeLuuisn, M.A. 


OVID.—FASTI. Edited by G. H. Hatiam, 
M.A. With Maps. 3s. 6d. 


PLAUTUS CAPTIVI. Edited by A. R. Havur- 
pin, M.A. 3s, 6d. 


TERENCE.—PHORMIO. Edited by Rev. J. 
M. and Rev. A. 8. WALPOLS, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 


VIRGIL. —NEID. With Notes and Vocabu- 


THUCYDIDES.—BOOKS VI. and VII. Edited 
by Rev. P. Frost, M.A. With Map, 3s. 6d. 


XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. BOOK I. With 
Notes ong Vocabular, By Rev. A. 8. Wal M.A. 
is. 6d. By E. A. WELLS, A., Is. fd. k It, By 

w. A. A. 1s. Gd. Book By Rev. 
E. D. Stoxe, M.A. la. 6d, 


MACMILLAN’S GREEK COURSE._NEW VOLUME. 


EXERCISES in GREEK SYNTAX. 
G. H. NALL, M.A, 


HISTORICAL LESSONS In ENGLISH SYN- 
TAX. By L. Ph.D. 6s. (Shortly. 


TENNYSON.—THE COMING ef ARTHUR 
we the PASSING of ARTHUR. By F. J. Rowe, 
— THE PRINCESS. By P. M. Watvace, 
M.A. Gd. (/mmediately. 
ATLMER'S FIELD. By W. T. Wess, 


ARDEN. By W. T. Wess, M.A. 
Price 2s, 


DRYDEN. By G. Satyrssury. 1s, 6d.; 


sewed, Is. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


MOLIERE.—LES FEMMES SAVANTES. Edited by G, E, | HAUFF. 


with Introduction and Notes by Rev. J. Bono, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND. By the Rev. Canon MacLEAR. 18mo. Is. 6d. 


FIRST CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of the CHURCH 


HISTORY of the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, By Rev. 


PUPEK. By LesLiz Srernen. ls. 6d. ; sewed, 


Price Is. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


D. Globe 8vo. 33. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA for SCHOOLS. 
H.S. M.A., end 8, R. Kniont, B.A. 3s. 6d. 
with Answers, 4s. 6d. “KEY, 8s. 6d. 


ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES and EXAMI- 
NATION PAPERS. Tv accompany “ Elementary 
Algebra.” By the Same. 2s. 6d. 


HIGHER ALGEBRA. By the Same. 7s. 6d. 
—KEY. 10s. 


THE ALGEBRA of CO-PLANAR VESTORS 
and TRIGONOMETRY. By R. B. Haywarp, M.A. 
F.B.S. (Shortly. 


THE ELEMENTS of SOLID GEOMETRY. 
By R. B. Harwargp, M.A.,F.R.S. Globe 8vo. 3s. 


A TREATISE A the GEOMETRY of the 
CIRCLE and +X TENSIONS CONIC 
TIONS by the METHOD vf RECIPROCATION 
By Wiciiam J. MoCLE.LaNnD, M.A. 


THE ELEMENTS of PLANE TRIGONOME- 
TRY. By Levete and C. Davison, 6s. 6d. ; 
in Two Parts, 3s . each, 


THE TRIGONOMETRY of ONE ) ANGLE. 
By Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. Globe 8vo. 


PEOPLE. By J. R. Gueenx, M.A, With Analysis. 
Part IV. (1680-1874). 3s. 


A SHORT HISTORICAL GRAMMAR of the GERMAN | MOLIERE.—LES PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. Edited by 


LANGU from BxnaGe.'s Deutsche Sprache,” by EMIL TRECHMANS, G.E, FASNacuT. 18mo, Is, 


—DIE KARAVANE. Edited by Herman Hacer, 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 


TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS, as 


the Solution of Triangles. 
KEY, 6s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. By the 
Same. 4s. 6d.—K EY, 6d. 


HIGHER TRIGONOMETRY. By the Same. 
. Both Parts complete in 1 vol. 74. 6d. 


MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. Part I. 
MECHANICS of SOLIDS. By the Rev. J. B. Lock, 


EXAMPLES in PHYSICS. Containing over 
1,000 Problems, with Answers. By D. E. Jones, B.Sc. 
Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in HEAT, LIGHT, 
and SOUND. By the Same. Globe svo. 2s. 6d. 


QUESTIONS and EXAMPLES on EXPERI- 
PHYSICS Sound, Light, wont, Electricity , 
Magnetion. By B. Loewy. Fep. 8vo. 2s, 


A GRADUATED COURSE of NATURAL 
SCIENCE for ELEMENTARY =e TROMEICAL 
SCHOOLS end LLEGES. By the Same. Part I. 
price 2s. Part 11. 2s. 6d. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. LUKE. The Greek Text | A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. New 
and Rev sed Edition, with Mave, Genealogical Tables, and Chronological Annals. 
Crown 8vo, 6d. 159th Thous+w 
Also in Four Parts, With “ A sis.” 38. each. Part I. 607-1265. Part JJ, 1204~ 
1555. Part 111. 1540-1639, Part 1660-1873 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND for BEGINNERS. By ARsBeLta 
B. BuckLey. With Maps and Tables. Globe 6vo. 3s. 


An ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOK of GENERAL GED- 


GRAPHY. By H. R. MILL, D.Sc. 3s, 6d. 


LONDON: MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST: 


A NEW SERIAL STORY BY MAARTEN MAARTENS, ENTITLED | A NEWSERIAL STORY by AN ANONYMOUS AUTHOR, ENTITLED 


FOOL, 


IS COMMENCED IN THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 


ITHE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations. Price CNE SHILLING. 


THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


MRS. FRANK GRIMWOOD’S NARRATIVE 


of HER ESCAPE from MANIPUR is now ready. Demy 8vo. with Por- 
traits and Illustrations, l5s. 


EDITED PY MAJOR FISHER. 


| FORTY-FIVE YEARS’ RECOLLECTIONS 


of SPORT. By James Henry Corpaits, Edited by AnTaur T. FISHER, 
late 21st Hussars. With Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE LETTERS of a LEIPZIG CANTOR; 


AUNT ANNE, 


IS COMMENCED IN THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 


READY THIS DAY. 


being the Letters of Morrtz KaupTMANN to Franz Hauser, Lupwic Spour, 

and other Musicians. Edited by Prof. Dr. ALrrep Scnixe and FERDINAND 

HILLER. Translated and Arranged by A. D. Coleridge, In 2 vols. 8vo. 21s, 
*,* May also be obtained from Messrs. Novello, Ewer, & Co., 1 Berners Street, W, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


JOHN LEECH: his Life and Work. By 


W. P. Frira. R.A. At all Libraries and Booksellers. 2 vols. demy Svo, 26, 
with a Portrait by Millais, five Etchings on Steel,and numerous Illustrations 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PAUL'S SISTER.” 


THE BARONESS. By F. M. Pearp, Author 


of “ Near Neighbours” &c. 2 vols, crown 8yo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A TANGLED SKEIN.” 


JEDWOOD JUSTICE. By Atpany 


FONBLANQUE. 38 vols. crown Svo. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FAWCETTS AND GARODS.” 


MATTHEW TINDALE. By Aveusta Af 


VARTY-SMITH. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO RELATIONS.” 


CONSCIENCE. By Hecror Mator. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo, 


THE HAVEN UNDER the HILL. By 


Mary LINSKILL. 


THE DEWY MORN. By RicnarpJerrenies. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS., 


BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each Work can be had separately, price SIX SHILLINGS, of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


JUST ADDED. 


AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. By Maarrey 


MAARTENS, 


MARY ST. JOHN. By Rosa N. Caner, 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. By ROSA N. CAREY. 
Cometh up as a Flower. Nellie’s Memories. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart. Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
Joan Heriot’s Choice. 

Nancy. Not Like Other Girls, 
Not Wisely but Too Well. Only the Governess. 
Red as a Rose is She. Queenie’s Whim. 
Second Thoughts. Robert Ord’s Atonement. 


Belinda. Uncle Max. 

“ Doctor Cupid.” Wee Witie. 

Alas! Wooed and Married. 
By W.E. NORRIS. 


By MARIE CORELLI. Thirlby Hall. 
A Romance of Two Worlds. A Bachelor's Blunder, 


a ! Major and Minor. 
Miss Shafto. 
Ardath. The Rogue 
Wormwood. 
By Miss ANNIE EDWARDES. 
‘By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Ought We to Visit Her ? 
The Three Clerks. A Girton Girl. 


Leah : a Woman of Fashion. 
By MARCUS CLARKE, By Hon. LEWIS 
WINGFIELD. 


For the Term of His Natural Lady Grizel. 


Life. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
By HAWLEY SMART. The Wooing o't. 
Breezie Langton. pa! Dearest Foe. 
k Before You Leap. 
By HECTOR MALOT. 
No Relations, Which Shall It Be? 


By HELEN MATHERS. 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 
By Mrs. PARR. 
Adam and Eve, 
Dorothy Fox. 


ANONYMOUS. 
The Last of the Cavaliers. ~ 


By E. WERNER. Sir Charles Danvers. 
Under a Charm. By Lady G. FULLERTON. « 


No Surrender. Ladybird. 
Success: and How Ile Won It Too Strange Not to be True, 


Fickle Fortune. By Baroness TAUTPHEUS. 
By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN The Initials. 


By FLORENCE 
MONTGOMERY. 


Misunderstood, 
Seaforth. 
Thrown Together. 
By MARY LINSKILL. 
Between the Heather and the 
Northern Sea. 


A bSister’s Story. Quits! 

By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. | ByM.B.BETHAM-EDWARDS 
Uncle Silas. The Parting of the Ways. 
In a Glass Darkly. 

The House by the Church- | By Mrs. RIDDELL. 
yard. George Geith of Fen Court. 

By Miss FOTHERGILL. Berna Boyle. 

The “ First Violin.” By JANE AUSTEN. 
Borderland. (Messrs. Bentleys’ are the only com 
Healey. plete Editions of Miss Austen’s Works.) 
Kith and Kin, Emma. 

Probation. Lady Susan, and The Watsons) 
Aldyth. Mansfield Park. 

By Mrs. NOTLEY. Northanger Abbey, and Per 
Olive Varcoe. suasion. 

By FRANCES M. PEARD. Pride and Prejudice. 

Near Neighbours. Sense and Sensibility. r 
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